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‘The town of Grinnell is eminently the monument of 
its founder, Hon. Josiah Bushnell Grinnell. The volume, 
_ “Men and Events of Forty Years,” written by himself, is 


the best possible record of his life. More than ‘two 
hundred years before he was born” Huguenot ancestors 
began in France to develop his power and purpose. He 


_may have been improved by his ancestral environment 
in Wales during a quarter of a century and among New 


England Yankees five times as long. He aided the family 
of Myron Grinnell to celebrate ‘‘Forefathers’ Day” in 
New Haven, Vermont, by becoming a member of it on the 
two-hundred and first anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth. The names given to him seemed 
to impose weighty responsibilities, for they had been borne 
by men distinguished in theology and in law. His family 
designation has also been honored by such men as Henry 
Grinnell of Arctic fame, Moses H. Grinnell, long a con- 
gressman and a collector of the port of New York, and 
by Julius Sprague Grinnell who prosecuted the Chicago 
anarchists in 1887 and has been pilloried by Governor 


_ Altgeld. 
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The life of an average Yankee boy need not be written 
in detail, nevertheless young Grinnell was more than an 
average Yankee boy. That boy, too, was father of the 
man we know so well. He was early in love with animals 
and with flowers, with business and with boys, with inde- 
pendence and with mankind. An orphan at ten years of 
age, at home later with a keen-eyed business man and an 
entertaining story teller, in winter schools and in summer 
trusts beyond his years, he became a school teacher at 
sixteen, an academy student at eighteen, and was in search 
of a college for further study a year afterwards. , 

Those first years of Mr. Grinnell’s life had been years 
of ever increasing slavery agitation in this country. 
Southern families had been alarmed by the Charleston 
negro insurrection in 1820, and still more terrified by Nat 
Turner’s bloody uprising in 1831. Congress had fought 
its way along into the Missouri Compromise, had smothered 
anti-slavery petitions and become almost ready to smother 
the ex-president, John Quincy Adams, when he presented 
them. In the south, the life of a northern man who open- 
ly advocated the anti-slavery views of Jefferson would not 
have been worth a groat, and in the north itself $5,000 
were offered for the head of Arthur Tappan. Mobs made 
anti-slavery meetings perilous, destroyed anti-slavery 
presses, and murdered Elijah P. Lovejoy.  Anti-slavery 
men organized societies, divided themselves into Garriso- 
nian ultraists and Birney moderates, and in 1840 cast 
nearly seven thousand votes for an abolitionist for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. Grinnell caught the growing fever of the time and 
was easily induced to enter Oneida Institute under the 
presidency of Beriah Green, a noted Birneyite. The school 
was known as a manual labor institution witha leaning to- 
ward moral and intellectual novelties; the President was a 
man of large heart, vigorous brain, little admiration for 
the ‘‘heathen” classics and a special love for the thought 


id the deed of the hour. The Institute was his “length- 
-siasyepaneel by The encanta oe his sib and incar- 


ee met and Caneied Hilal: seriously, studiously. 


_ They had a royal good time as boys, as students and es- 
_ pecially as debaters who loved to discuss live questions in 


their societies extemporaneously, that is, to speak on a 
theme given them after they had taken the stand and ad- 
dressed the chairman. That custom developed a ready 
mastery ofall their resources of wit, of logic and of memory; 
it may have led to some neglect of the deliberation of the 
judge in an over stimulus in the arts of the advocate. 

Such men as Alvan Stewart, the immensely witty 
abolitionist, and Gerrit Smith, the very wealthy one, were 
most welcome at Whitesboro. Stewart, Smith and Green 
left their impress on that institution, but no influence 
seemed so masterful over Grinnell as that of President 
Green. 

During those years dietetic reform, also, wasin the 
air, and with it the promise ofa richer purse, clearer brain 
and better scholarship to all students who should adopt it. 
That ‘‘great reform” broke in upon Oneida Institute, of 
course. Fora time young Grinnell and others were carried 
off their feet by it. They abjured tea and coffee, butter 
and meat, and then stretched bodies which were growing 
more emaciated daily upona single blanket on an oak 
board at night. For such physical vagaries nature fur- 
nished a ready rebuke ina weakened digestion and in 
semi-sleepless nights until the young reformers were ready 
to re-reform. (We may well regret that nature does not pro- 
test just as promptly and as effectively against all intel- 
lectual and spiritual Grahamism. ) 

Denunciation of the dime novel and advocacy of the 
serious pamphlets and booklets of the American Tract 
Society made Mr. Grinnell an agent of that society in Wis- 
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consin in 1844. He wrote that at that time he ‘‘was vain 
enough to think that ‘he’ could speak to edification, and 
that, with the dash of an ‘unfledged reformer’,” he ‘‘might 
rattle the bones, seemingly very dry, in the valleys of con- 
servatism.” The absence of a liberal degree of self-confi- 
dence at the age of twenty-two is a prophecy of future 
inefficiency; its presence is not always a proof of a brilliant 
future. Perhaps young Grinnell did not over-estimate his 
own powers; he probably under-estimated the inertia of 
those conservative dry bones. Whitesboro had elevated 
and intensified his earlier purpose of manliest action. 
Fired by its enthusiasm he dashed into his Wisconsin 
field with the confidence of a crusader. He preached and 
talked politics, became acquainted with influential men and 
was invited to a pastorate. He saw the prairies and fell in 
love with them. The ministry had highest attractions; 
he returned to New York for further preparation. 

Thenceforward till 1846 he maintained the tropical 
ultraism of Whitesboro in the midst of the arctic con- 
servatism of Auburn Theological Seminary. 

Kventually like attracted like. The radical Congrega- 
tionalists of Union Village (near Albany, N. Y.) sought 
the pastoral ministrations of the Auburn radical. He 
preached there to ‘‘nabobs and niggers,” it was said sar- 
castically and extravagantly. It was true, however, that 
men of means did sit on one side of his church while 
the other was occupied by intelligent and industrious 
colored men. A more dangerous field was then awaiting 
him. 

The capital city of this nation was a torrid region for 
abolitionists when the nineteenth century was pivoting in- 
to its closing half. 1850 was the year of most important 
compromise; Judge William Jay said that year began the 
‘“‘scoundrelizing of our people” by the enactment of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. It was the year before Webster’s 
seventh of March speech which was the knell of his politi- 
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eal death, the fourth before “Bleeding Kansas,” seventh 


before the Dred Scott decision made the entire Union slave 
territory, and only the tenth before South Oarolina seceded. 
During that eventful year Mr. Grinnell began the erection 
of an anti-slavery church in Washington. His first sermon 
in the building owned by that body was preached on Nov. 
25, 1851, and in the presence of such men as Senators Sal- 


_ mon P. Chase and John P. Hale, and of Representatives 


like Joshua R. Giddings. 

He was aided there by Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, in whose 
National Era Uncle Tom’s Cabin was then appearing as a 
serial, and by many active abolitionists in the north. 
Nevertheless, cautious in speech as he was, he soon learned 
that few northerners who believed that all men who were 
created equal could long enjoy good health in that city. 
He was politely, yet very suggestively escorted to the cars 
for a permanent residence elsewhere. As he parted with 
those attentive friends he gave them assurance that he 
would meet them again, a promise which he was never 
able to redeem until, as a representative from Iowa, he 
voted to confiscate the property of one of them who had be- 
come a little too bold as a ‘‘rebel in the civil war.” 

Mr. Grinnell was then far on toward Iowa. He made 
but one further stop on his way; that was in New York 
City as a pastor, where, as usual with him, technical the- 
ology was second to practical philanthropy. There he 
came into closer intimacy with Horace Greeley and his 
Tribune, with Joshua Leavitt and the /ndependent, and with 
many others whose good will to him became helpful, at 
last, to his prairie town and tolowa. While there he 
married Miss Julia A. Chapin, of Springfield, Mass., whose 
exact knowledge, balance of mind, workful sympathy and 
high aspirations were promotive of all his later achieve- 
ments. 

Excessive speaking in the open air forced him to re- 
sign his pastorate. ‘‘Go west, young man, go west,” was 
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Greeley’s famous advice to him at that time. A commis- 


sion as reporter for the~Pribune bore him to Illinois in 1853 
to ‘write up” the annual Fair of that State. His subsequent 
invitation through the New York Independent to those who 
wished to join him in forming a settlement where church 
and school should be central in public plans, attracted 
Thomas Holyoke from Maine, and Henry M. Hamilton and 
Homer Hamlin from Ohio, to unite with him in March, 
1854, in choosing the spot where Grinnell now stands as 
the site of their contemplated Eden. 

Mr. Grinnell became pre-eminently the builder of the 
town of Grinnell. Dr. Holyoke was ascholarly physician, 
conservatively anti-slavery, said little and meant every 
word he uttered, was true as steel in agreement and in dis- 
agreement, while he gave confidence, and won it, rather 
slowly. Of the four, Mr. Hamlin was the most radical in 
thought and in feeling, but, as an invalid on the prairie 
for his health, he was unable to devote much time or 
strength to public effort, and survived only a few years. 
Henry M. Hamilton, was aman of rare clearness and breadth 
of business vision, undemonstrative and uncommunicative, 
and spoke only when he had something to say. He was 
influential in promoting the educational. the railroad and 
the general interests of the place. Mr. Grinnell, on the 
other hand, who had originated the plan of the settlement, 
welcomed every man, woman and child that ever entered 
the town, placed every one under obligation by some per- 
sonal attention, and drew every new comer into some joint 
effort for the common good. Probably no man ever had 
greater success than he in enlisting ‘‘saints, sinners and 
the Beecher family” in a common work. Every person 
became more hopeful after meeting him; differences 
lessened in his presence; agreements were more master- 
ful. Optimistic, excessively optimistic, of course he was, 
and his optimism was so energizing that much which would 
have been impossible without it became the actual with it. 


qT 5 a _ GRIN 


' 10 clined to remain we 
‘ay _ usually found it a his interest to move 
on it and to move on, and Mr. Grinnell helped him to move. 

; oie _ Good deeds were noticed; all ability was stimulated; 
the young were never overlooked; the sick and the absent 
were never forgotten. The eyes of strong men moisten “4 
to-day as they recall the words and deeds of forty years 
ago which were then a pleasure to him and which gave 
new courage and new life to them. 

He was constantly on the wing and always working for 
the town. The railroad. was needed; he was in touch with 
all forces which governed it. The educational thought 
among the settlers in 1855 blossomed into a Grinnell Uni- 
versity idea and bore fruit in 1859 in Iowa College instruc- 
tion in Grinnell. Before and ever after the latter date he 
bore the college on his heart and aided it by his wide-open 
purse. Purses, also, other than his were closed by spring's 
which he could and did open for the college benefit, to a 
degree unequalled by anyone else. Blair Hall stands as 
.. the monument of his success in obtaining funds from a 
Z single contributor. Goodnow Hall and the Mary Grinnell 
; 
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Mears Cottage are memorials of the work of his spirit as 
it wrought through his daughter and her husband. 

When, on June 17, 1882, the tornado swept through 
the town and over the college campus, smiting buildings 
into splinters and life into death, Mr. Grinnell at once flew 
eastward, and thousands of relief came back quickly along 
his track from Chicago, from New York, from Brooklyn 
and elsewhere. Men like John V. Farwell, William EH. 
Dodge and Henry Ward Beecher anticipated his coming 
and aided him in making such appeals as only he could 
make. He had no peer before an audience in an hour like 
that. 

The year 1854 made Kansas central in public thought, 
and Grinnell soon became a station on the under-ground 
R. R. between Kansas and Canada. John Brown was 
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welcome here. In Mr. Grinnell’s house he continued to 
develope the plan for thé attack on slavery which he soon 
after began at Harper’s Ferry and ended on the Virginia 
gibbet at Charlestown. Gov. Wise’s search for co-con- 
spirators involved Mr. Grinnell in danger of arrest, though 
not of conviction. 

In those early Iowa decades it was a matter of course 
that Mr. Grinnell received the hearty support of his im- 
mediate neighbors for any political office to which he might 
aspire. He first sought the state Senatorship in 1856. 
He had come to Iowa at a fortunate hour for such a whig- 
republican as he, for it was the year when James W. 
Grimes was made governor, and when for the first time 
the State was in harmony with his own temperance and 
anti-slavery views. At the first state convention which 
he attended he was a center of observation; his ready wit 
and striking characterizations were captivating. He was 
chosen to write the address to the voters. 

His conspicuous position in the State gave him great 
advantage in his senatorial campaign. He was in the 
prime of life, in the flush of highest expectation. His 
hail was magnetic. His opponent was overwhelmed by a 
torrent of thought and speech to which only hesitating 
answers could be given. The Yankee was triumphantly 
elected, of course, and as the champion of temperance, 
free soil and universal education in free schools. 

The niche in educational progress was waiting for him. 
He was made chairman of the committee on schools in the 
senate and piloted the free-school law of 1858 through 
that body. He then voted, somewhat reluctantly, to 
modify the prohibitory law by permitting the sale of na- 
tive wine and beer, and for two reasons. He believed 
that lager beer, at its best, was non-intoxicating, and 
(whatseemed most important) that, without that concession 
to German thought, lowa was likely to abandon its hos- 
tility to the extension of slavery into the national terri- 
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a tories, and at a time when that opposition was of supreme 
E _ national concern. Whether right or wrong, he never re- 


gretted that vote. 

Southern secession soon followed, then the Civil War, 
a nomination for congress and an election in 1862 when 
the great issue was the Emancipation Proclamation and 
the admission of negroes into the army. The home vote > 
was against him, (many of his natural supporters had 
gone south), but the army had become willing that white 
men should no longer monopolize the privilege of dying 
on the battle-field for their country. His majority was 
some 1400 in 1862, and four times as great in 1864 when 
he was re-elected. He lacked little of a third nomination 
in 1866. ; 

In Congress an act of politeness made Thaddeus 
Stevens his warm friend; his entire bearing brought him 
into most genial relations with the ablest congressmen. 
Never was congressional ability in greater demand than 
during that time, There were giants in Washington in 
those days, when Iowa sent such men there as John A. 
Kasson, James F. Wilson and William B. Allison, and 
when they stood beside such other men as Owen Lovejoy, 
Thaddeus Stevens, Henry Winter Davis, James A. Gar- 
field and James G. Blaine, even if we should omit the 
names of Voorhees, Vallandigham, Cox, Trumbull, Messen- 
den and Henry Wilson. Great questions, great leadership, 
high debate characterized that hour. Mr. Grinnell was 
not silent. His words were meet for such high themes, 
such great companionship. On one occasion they evoked 
the compliment of a physical assault from a Kentucky 
General for an unanswerable criticism of a disgraceful 
declaration. 

Out of Congress he continued to render great service 
to American industries, and to various public and private 
interests. His railroad activities extended to several cor- 
porations. As Receiver of the Iowa Central, he was sub- 
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jected to the most rigid scrutiny of able and belligerent 
factions, called before the United States Judge, Hon. J. M. 
Love, for criticism and discharged with commendation and 
an increase of salary. 

The presidential campaign of 1872 separated Mr. 
Grinnell for a time from his usual political friends, its 
close brought intense sadness, and its memory a medley 
of emotions. There was a wide-spread dissatisfaction 
with Grant’s first term; deeper than that perhaps with 
Mr. Grinnell was loyalty to Horace Greeley who had been 
a most helpful friend through many an emergency during 
more than a score of years. The New York Tribune had 
been a power behind him when he was in Washington, in 
New York City and during all his Iowa life, Grinnell, man 
and town, had been most helpfully introduced to sympa- 
thetic circles through its columns. Coils of personal 
obligation encircled him. An honorable man must feel 
their pressure. Mr. Grinnell yielded to it. Think as we 
may of the wisdom or unwisdom of that episode, we must 
ever honor as heroic a readiness to offer a liberal sacrifice 
on the altar of a long-cherished gratitude. He who fails to 
feel it is but an atom of a man. 

This memorial must close, as it began, with a reference 
to Mr. Grinnell’s written record of his own life. The volume 
was long in contemplation and in preparation. it was com- 
pacted and completed only during the enforced leisure of 
the author’s last days. The appreciative memories of a 
life-time which were remodeled and finished by his dying 
fingers, will be read by many with tender emotion; they 
will make ungenerous criticism impossible. 

All through and all between its lines the reader dis- 
covers the author undisguised. Fervid in feeling, gen- 
erous in aim, resolute in supreme purpose, facile in 
methods, glowing in friendship, poetic in apprehension, 
and at times so poetic in expression as to touch the verge 
of the unreal, he was easily first in his town, an eminent 
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factor + of the ast a G iby servant of the Nation. 


revs of us would have colored every life picture which he 


has drawn with the exact tints he has used; some of us 
would have written an omitted name here and there and in 
brilliant colors. Differences’ of vision, however, necessi- 
tate diversities of judgment. All in all, the book and the 


- man we place in highest honor; the book, because of the 


information it imparts, and because it is so complete a 
photograph of the writer; the man because he has been a 
benediction to our own and to many lives, a benediction to 
his generation. 

The wife whose life added luster to his own during 
forty years survives him. Only two children of theirs are 
left to honor them. Mary Grinnell Mears, the wife of Rev. 
Dr. D. O. Mears of Albany, New York, and Carrie Grinnell 
Jones, the wife of Prof. Richard D. Jones, Ph. D. of 
Swarthmore College, perpetuate their name and their 
usefulness. i 

Mr. Grinnell’s life has been lived; the last word con- 
cerning it has not been uttered. Men who met him in his 
palmiest days will continue to long for the blessing of his 
potential optimism and his enthusiasm, of his courage and 
his superb service to College, to town, to State and Nation. 

GRINNELL, Iowa, December, 1895. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES in remembrance of Rev. Dr. S. F. 
Smith, author of ‘‘America,” were held in Davenport, Dec- 
ember1. He hasason, S. F. Smith, in that city, at whose 
residence he wrote an additional stanza to ‘‘America,” 
April 30, 1889. He preached in Des Moines in 1893, and 
after returning east made some interesting manuscript 
contributions to the Historical Department of Iowa. He 
was born in Boston, Oct. 21, 1808, and died there, Novem- 
ber 16, 1895. 
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OPENING AN IOWA COUNTY. 


BY HON. JOHN M. BRAINARD. 


Forty years ago is not so very long in the past, but it 
was “the dawn of history” to many portions of Central 
Iowa. Scraps of records which throw light upon that 
penumbrous period and hold the mirror up to the ‘‘manners 
and customs” of those times, are of interest in this day. 
The musty files of the courts would not, at first thought, 
commend themselves as promising lodgment for unique 
historical information, yet from so unpromising.a source 
have been unearthed the materials for the following pages. 

In the summer of 1855 there came from Granby, Con- 
necticut, to Boone county, lowa, Arden B. Holcomb, spying 
out the land. He was fifty-one years of age, versatile in 
business, with knowledge of the law, and possessed of the 
native shrewdness, thrift, genius for adventure and finance 
characteristic of the sons of New England. He came to 
be well known for many years in Boone and adjoining 
counties as ‘Judge Holcomb,” an inheritance from the 
presidency of some minor court in the land of steady 
habits. He died in the city of Boone, in the fall of the 
year 1879, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 

He brought with him from his eastern home some 
money for investment, and some belonging to one Edmund 
Holcomb, which was also invested, in his own name, the 
proceeds of the venture to be shared with the eastern 
namesake. In 1878 suit was brought in the Circuit Court 
of the United States, District of lowa, between Judge Hol- 
comb and the heirs of Edmund Holcomb, to determine 
their respective rights in this joint investment, the proper- 
ty involved having become a valuable part of the city of 
Boone. The defendants filed as their testimony, a printed 
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brief, a transcription of some thirty-six letters written by 
Judge Holcomb to the Granby partner between the years 
1855 and 1866. 

These are in the tone of utmost frankness as from an 
intimate acquaintance to his friend, by a man in the full- 
ness of his powers; sagacious, daring yet cautious, vision- 
ary it may be, as became the times when the boundless 
prairies of lowa were smiling for emigrants and its virgin 
groves beckoning the saw-mill. It is in this freedom of 
expression, the non-intent for publication, accurate descrip- 
tion, faithful characterization, and the aroma of those early 
days therein preserved, that lie the chief charms of these 
epistles. With the hope that their perusal may be in some 
degree entertaining and instructive, and preservative of 
the spirit of those pioneer times, extracts from these quaint, 
old letters are herewith reproduced. Their flavor and 
truthfulness to the era will be readily recognized by ‘‘the 
old citizen,” whose recollection can doubtless find many 
parallels to the pictures. The first letter is dated 


BoonEsporo, Iowa, July 24, 1855. 

Turned up at last at this place. It is the geographical center of 
Iowa, the county seat of Boone county, and one of the points of great 
interest to land operators. Everybody seems wild with the excitement 
of entering government lands. ‘‘Benton’s mint drops’’* fly freely and 
fortunes are made, sure and no mistake. Forty per cent interest is the 
lowest sale last week. I gota quarter section. As soon as lands are 
secured they are valued at $3.50 per acre for prairie and $5.00 for timber. 
So I made a good operation. I am in for three or four quarter sections 
at the sale this week. The lands are now all mostly taken within ten 
miles of this place. If any are found there is snatching for them. But 
I understand their games and can stand as good a chance as any one— 
a $300 profit by securing a quarter section is as good for meas for anyone. 
A man must have his eye-teeth cut before it will do to venture. I sup- 
posed that alla man had to do was to select his land and make his 
entry whenever he~ pleased; but the case is very different. You ob- 
tain, for fifty cents, a plat at the land office, of any township you wish, 


* Thomas H. Benton, by reason of his advocacy of metallic cur- 
rency while a U. S. Senator, was called ‘‘Old Bullion,’”’ and the money 
he favored was denominated ‘‘Benton’s mint drops.’? ‘The quaint, 
double allusion can be readily interpreted by recalling the fondness, be- 
low Mason and Dixon’s line, for ‘‘mint’’ in certain combinations. 
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which shows you the sections entered in it up to date. You make your. 
selections of unentered lands and be ready for the sale, at which they 


call the townships in their order, naming the sections not heretofore 


entered, and you enter your name for the land. But, generally, there 
are many applicants for the same piece. Then comes the strife. 
They bid upon each other, and the highest bidder takes it. Conse- 


quently they have exciting times at the sale, and the timid and cautious ~ 


choose to purchase at second-hand rather than run the gauntlet at 
these sales. 


The town is now in the third year of its settlement. The public 
building is not yet built and courts are held in the log school house. 
The town has about forty houses and two hundred inhabitants. It lies 
in the bend of the Des Moines river, its valley covered with heavy tim- 
ber; yet for want of saw-mills, all the lumber, up to this spring, had to 
be brought from thirty to forty miles. Now there is a steam saw-mill 
running, and two more in process of erection; also, two grain mills, 
which wil! be running in October. Other than this, there is no grain 
mill within one hundred miles. The heaviest timber land can be pur- 
chased for from $5.00 to $12.00 per acre. There are black and white 
walnut, basswood, different kinds of oak, elms, ete. Lumber is selling 
from the mills here, as fast as they turn it out, at $2.00 per hundred. 

Of the fertility of the soil—it can’t be excelled. The prairie is 
rolling, a most magniticent sight. It reminds me of the handsomest 
Hartford meadows in June, fresh and green. Where it is broken up 


you pass corn fields of one hundred acres in extent, yielding from fifty” 


to one hundred bushels per acre. The labor of one man with a pair of 
horses will easily produce ten thousand bushels of corn. I think it 
would make some of our Granby farmers’ eyes blink to look at a farm 
here in wheat, oats, corn, ete., and all with comparatively no labor. 
Corn is planted by horse drill. It is never hoed and never fails. There 
are no railways yet completed beyond the Mississippi, but a number are 
in course of construction. In the course of three or four years this 
valley will be crossed by railroads in every direction. The Des Moines 
River and valley are to this region what the Connecticut is to New Eng- 
land. 


The city of Des Moines, the new capital which is to be, contains 
1,500 inhabitants. Yet speculation has gone ahead of me. Lots are 
run up there to $1,500 to $3,000. It is a low, dirty, stinking hole. I 
think the capitol buildings will be some two or three miles out. The 
matter is to come before the legislature again, since an injunction has 
stopped the commissioners from locating. It is thought by many that 
this place (Boonesboro), stands the best chance of any town in the State 
if the whole matter were to be gone over again. 

I have written a desultory letter. If it had been for the public 
eye, I would have been more methodical. Iam bound to stay here 
awhile. Nothing is done on a small scale and a man with half an eye, 
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Chicago. My route was to Niagara by rail, thence across Lake Ontario 
ae by steamboat to Toronto, thence by Lake Huron and Sinico railroad 94 
miles to Collingwood at the southern extremity of Georgian Bay, thence 


I ictaael for Fond du Lac and Lake Superior, until I reached 


through the straits of Mackinaw to Chicago. Tickets for the entire 
trip, $9.50, which included board and stateroom on the steamers. At 


Collingwood I could not hear that there was any settlement at the west 


end of Lake Superior—so little is known in the east of what is going on 
in the west. New towns spring up insix months. On the steamer I 
was told that three new towns were started at the terminus of naviga- 
tion in the Superior region, each about one mile from the other. 
Arriving at Chicago, I found that the steamer ‘‘Superior’? was hourly 
expected from her first trip: that she was the first steamer through the 
entire lake, and the first arrival at the town of Superior, and would re- 
turn there immediately. | When she arrived I found the true condition 
of things there. A joint stock company of 120 members, formed in 
Washington, composed mostly of members of congress, among whom 
was Frank Pierce, had located and founded the town of Superior; had 
built a dock and were selling lots, 25x125 feet, at from $200 to $1,000, 
selling only alternate lots, and that the company had secured things so 
that they could make all for the next fourteen years. SolI deter- 
mined to push on in the direction from which I am now writing to you. 


Evidently the transportation companies have improved 
in the art of collection of revenue from the traveling pub- 
lic since the day Judge Holcomb came from Connecticut to 
Iowa for $9.50. His next letter gives evidence of the 
correct idea in the selection of colonists for a new country, 
with, perhaps, a little narrowness in its restrictions, and 
indicates the happy burdens laid upon the immigrants in 
satisfying the eager inquiries of friends left behind. Some 
of the statements must be taken in the light of later as- 
certained facts, but they were the opinions entertained at 
that time, and to be accepted as such only. He had re- 
visited the east and on his return writes, under date of 

: May 18, 1856. 

I shall take no trouble to look out a tavern stand for M 

We don’t want any such taverners here. We have the ‘‘Maine Law”’ 


here that you have there. The supreme court this winter tried the 
constitutionality of it and sustained it—two judges to one. 


Myself and wife have been overflooded “with letters since my re- 
turn here, asking for descriptions of the country; so much so that we 


found it a great tax uponour time to reply to them individually. We | 


have adopted the method of replying to them through the easter: — 


papers, making one letter answer the inquiries of many. Our letters 
have been published in the papers of Massachusetts, New Hampshir: 


and Vermont. ; 
The winter held on to the middle of March. In the spring rains 


came, and the roads have been almost impassable since; the streams © 


from melting snows of the North and from rains have been so high that 
crossing, otherwise than by swimming, was out of the question. We 
had only about six inches of snow this winter, which was blown into 
piles. The ground froze to the depth of four feet, and when the spring 
rains came the mud was of the tallest kind. Traveling with loads was 
out of the question. Mails have been, much of the time, carried on 
horseback, the carrier riding one and leading the other with the bagson. 


Most of the deer skins here are bought up by steamers going to 
Keokuk, at 121g cents and sold for 18. 

Was admitted to the bar last week. The lawyers from Fort Des 
Moines were here. This is a regular back-woods court; lawyers, judges 
and jury were good fellows. The court house isa log school house and 
the scene was ludicrous in the extreme to a man accustomed to the dig- 
nity of eastern court rooms. And such law as you might have heard 
laid down you don’t find in Blackstone or any of the other writers! I 
brought twenty-seven suits last week at one time, and that is not the 
worst of it, either. I brought them all answerable before myself, I 
being a magistrate and that being the practice here. Every day long 
strings of emigrant teams and large droves of cattle are in sight, moving 
over the prairies, seeking homes. 


In this same letter (May, 1856,) he tells of his purchase 
of the future site of Boone. A purchase not the result of 
happy chance, but inspired by a sagacious consideration of 
all the topographical and other circumstances surrounding 
the situation, and by a beiief in the early construction of 
what is now the Chicago & Northwestern Railway. 


In company with two other men—Cornelius Beal and Eli Keeler, 
a taverner—lI have purchased a tract of land amounting to 300 acres at 
the sum of $10.00 an acre. The prairie portion lies jast one mile east 
of this burg, is elevated, and a beautiful site fora town and is at the 
point where this town must ultimately -be. it is just due east of the 
John Pea’s crossing of the Des Moines River, which is generally con- 
sidered the place where the ‘‘lowa Central Air Line’? must cross the 
river. The railway up the Des Moines River to Minnesota can hardly 
fail of crossing this lot also. The main traveled road, east and west, 
also crosses it. Keeler was building a large hotel in town which was 


3 
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areeteeariotan ‘in am and men ne ‘ 
Phitomas as if everybody in the county knew it in three 
They beg us tu stop—they scold—in short, they don’t know 
do. Tt is conceded on all hands that the depot must be out 
i - ee thuies sak tan town must go there, and in consequence of this belief 
evee everybody was wishing to buy property on that side of town. We will 
. _ have our dish out ready for them. We, however, judge it best to sell 
a A ‘no lots at less than $100 a lot, and require the purchaser to improve it, 
and thus have a rather good class of citizens. We should like Yankees. 
We have a good many settlers from Indiana—regular We cs 0 settlers 
whom we don’t want. 

There is not an acre of good timber land here but what is worth 
$50 per acre, and the day is near when it will readily command that. 
There are four or five coal beds * * where the veins are five to fif- 
teen feet thick, and so situated that you drive alongside and shovel the 
coal from the beds into the wagon., The indications are that there is 
ee. enough on this land to supply the State of lowa with fuel for one thou- 
= sand years. The coal is overlaid with potter’s clay of the best quality. 
Good limestone underlies the coal. A good water-power is on the lot, 
falling one hundred feet to the mile, running over coal and rock beds. 
' The coal is worth 10 cents a bushel at the beds; the lime is worth, on 

the lot, 40 cents a bushel. Keeler has a splendid situation. The view 
extends ten miles north, south and east. 

Under the decision of the supreme court the state capitol is located 

> on the east side of the Des Moines River, on the highlands east of Fort 
Des Moines. The excitement was tremendous. ‘The old town is ruined. 
Everything was said and done that could be to induce the commissioners 
to locate it on the west side of the river. Two hundred thousand dol- 
Jars were offered; but the commissioners were firm, and placed the 
stakes out on the prairie. The town, of course, goes out there. The 
population is 2,700. A man having five hundred acres of prairie, upon 
which the stake was put, was immediately offered $500 per acre for the 
whole tract. The effect was instantaneous on property on this side of 
the river. Here, by many, it was held at double its former value. It 
secures the great thoroughfare north and south, and also the railroad 
this side of the river is placed beyond a question. 

Col. Harris of New York, the agent of the Des Moines River Na- 
vigation Company, spent a few days here and has gone to Minnesota to 
examine the country. The Company put the wholeriver under contract 
from Keoknk to Fort Des Moines last week. The expedition for the 
River Company encamped here last week on its way to Minnesota, to 
ascertain the true source of the Des Moines River, and to explore the 
country. The Chicago Air Line road was put to running to the Missis- 
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sippi in December, to the town of Fulton, and Lyons in this state. 
From Lyons the road takes the,name of Iowa Central Air Line. Itis 
under contract from Lyons to Cedar Rapids, in Linn county, to be com- — 
pleted this fall. 

My Sharpe’s rifle is a great curiosity here. I have used it but little 
since I got back, the hunting season then being over. I don’t care to 
sell it; it has the reputation of being a terrible weapon, and it’s a very 
good idea for a man in this wild country to be known as prepared for 
any emergency. The name itself is a guarantee of safety. - We have 
not seen a sick day since we came here. I never saw any country that 
compared with this for healthfulness. There are no prevailing dis- 
eases here. * * If1 take partin polities. I will go in for J. C. Fremont. 


Verily the earth was leaning toward ‘‘Taverner” 
Keeler’s hotel at the source of Honey Creek and on the 
main highway between Fort Des Moines and the frozen 
North. But as though the list of good things recited in his 
last were not enough, the next letter declared neW possi- 
bilities for this favored land. It is under date of June 30, 
1856. The commerce of the region is indicated in the re- 
mark that ‘In the spring arks can be floated down the 
river, say for two or three months in the year.” Naviga- 
tion of the Des Moines by steamboats would seem to have 
been abandoned. There was a dearth of salt, and the 
prices quoted, if compared with present rates for this neces- 
sity, show that modern transportation has its advantages: 

Salt is selling at $2.00 per bushel, and is worth that in most parts 
of the interior of the state. There has never been any salt yet found 
in the state. I do not know that any one has bored for salt. I think it 
possible that by boring through the limestone, salt might be reached. 
If'so, it would be worth more than the Mariposa grant of Col. Fremont. 
The stoneware manufacturers in town are working from a bed of pot- 
ter’s clay about five feet thiek, clear from grit and makes a very good 
soap to wash with. They have made about 15,000 fire proof bricks from 
it and these are hard enough without burning to build a four story 
house, if kept from the rains. They say they can do a good business 
making these bricks at $2a thousand. Have specimens of black marble. 
bewutifully variegated, which by rubbing together immediately take as 
fine a polish and finish as ever I saw. I never saw any Italian marble 
superior to it. 

In this same letter, of June 30, 1856, a fresh discovery 
is mentioned which attracted attention for some time and 


served as the foundation upon which many air-castles were 
builded. 


upon coal under or 
z like Bayberry tallow with a katte, having 
Sei a ice, we, as. yet, don’t find what it is. It 
“ill undle, and under the blow pipe flies to pieces; is 
bout as Sdidetebwk: Yesterday several blacked their boots with it, 
ape : lverizing it with a hammer, mixed with water and used as a paste 
;  dlacking, giving a polish as fine and high as they ever saw. The Bos- 
ton man took specimens of it and of the marble home to test them. 
Also, a beautiful agate which our boy found on the prairie, to cut and 
set in jewelry. He is a jeweler and pronounced it very fine. 


_ Still pursuing this promising lead in future letters, 
we watch its development with an interest akin to that of 
the original discoverers. 

I thought when I first found it that it was cannel coal, on account 
y of its greasy feeling: but it cannot be burned. The State Geologist, 
4 (James Hall, °55 to °57.) examined it this fall while here, and at first 
thought, as I did, that it was cannel coal: but when it could not be burned 
__ under the blow pipe, he was unable to tell what it was. I have used it 
all summer as a boot blacking, it taking a polish and wearing well. I 
took some of it to a painter who ground it in oil and varnish and tried 
it on a carriage. His opinion is that it was the article they call “patent 
black,’’ the highest priced black and the best they can get. I have no 
doubt it is a very valuable article. I think I could work off $50,000 
worth ina year, and almost the whole of it profit. *** Charles Pome- 
roy has moved here from Meriden, Connecticuv, and he is sanguine that 
a great amount of money can be made from it as a shoe blacking, stove 
blacking and paint. 


By the following February, specimen packages had 
been sent to the friends in the east, and it had taken the 
local name of ‘‘mineral black.” The eastern experimenters 
were non-professionals who tried it in the mechanic arts 
and returned most encouraging reports of its merits. 
Pomeroy’s father advised him ‘‘by all means to secure the 
balance of the land containing it.” The Judge writes: 
“We must keep dark here lest we have some Yankee oppo- 
sition if found plenty elsewhere.” In nearly every letter 
there continues to be found hopeful expressions of the 
value of ‘‘mineral black,” with fond anticipations of a big 
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revenue therefrom, estimated even at $100,000a year. The 7 
advice is frequently given to ‘‘lie low and keep hushed” 
until the bonanza is ready for the market. 

By and by some of the new mineral was shown to 
Prof. Silliman in New Haven, who promptly pronounced 
it ‘“plumbago, improperly called black lead, a very valu- 
able mineral and this specimen a very superior article.” 
Other samples were submitted to Prof. Hithcock of Am- 
herst college. The prospectors themselves seem to have 
taken to the books, and we see references to Prof. Vine’s 


Treatise on Mining, and his description of the mine in 


Borrowdale, England. The general markets were studied, 
discovering that plumbago was worth $100 a ton, was im- 
ported into America, and that the manufacturers used 
1,000 tons of it each year. This suggested the formation 
of stock companies and ‘‘shares on the New York market,” 
pending which organization a quantity was shipped, at con- 
siderable cost, for a practical trial in the crucible works. 
This ‘‘bust the bubble,” and it takes but two lines, Aug. 
*d7, to record the ruin of the grand bonanza: 


Pomercy’s brother-in-law has beer here this summer. Said the 
“mineral black’? did not answer for crucibles: that it burned through. 


In May, 1858, a gold excitement broke out in the 


_ settlement, and another series of air castles was promptly 


erected to commemorate the event: 


The gold fever has raged here for the last two weeks and bids 
fair to be of absorbing interest. Heretofore I felt very little interest in 
it, but now | have such evidence that I must pronounce it no humbug. 
It is found in several counties, and two weeks ago on our land, by an 
old California miner, in the same black sand and quartz as on the Pacifie 
coast. It is in most of the ravines which run to the river. Yesterday 
there were forty men digging in the ravine west of town. They had 
the genuine dust—pieces about the size of a pin head and legs. They 
say that with the proper appliances a man might realize from $2 to $10 


a day. 
We will not follow this golden fleece through all the 


hopes it engendered; but in February, 1859, the sequel is 
given: 


at Dp raised quite a 
it. was found in many other 


mats be oe in nature lacking in this 
in deinaegs promise, there was a “discovery of coal oil” 
about this stime. Of this he writes: 


_ Tam assured by experienced oil men that there is beyond question 
a Bete: They say they can see it in the water in the springs here. 
We have what is known as the stinking springs here. The water is so : 
B- nauseating that no man can drink it. They advise me by all means to 7 
bore for it. You know my caution and I'll wait awhile. 


A similar ‘‘oil excitement” held sway for a time in 
after years in the neighborhood of Des Moines. Our pio- | 
__ neer ‘‘had his dish out” a little the earlier. 
y Yet another scheme characteristic of the times was 
entertained, described as follows: 


Beal is a mail contractor, carrying the mail from Fort Dodge to 

~ Council Bluffs, once a week on horseback, for $1,600 a year. A good job 

that. There is a very important point somewhere on the 42d parallel. 

> where the mail routes from Fort Dodge to Council Bluffs, and from 

Fort Des Moines to Sioux City cross each other. If we can fix that 

point we can make a pretty thing of it. The Air Line railway will be 
likely to go through it. 

He further remarks about this time, ‘‘It makes me 
ache to see the opportunities for money-making go by for 
want of means.” Beal, the mail carrier mentioned above, 
was one of the early members of the legislature from 
Boone county, in which, tradition has it, he exploited his 
constituency in a speech favoring the Des Moines River 
Improvement bill, by the encouraging prediction that if 
the improvement were made, “‘High Boone alone would 
send more than six thousand pounds of maple sugar to 
market every year.” Inone of the Holcomb letters is given 


a personal description of this gentleman: 


~~ Rl aa 


Beal is about thirty years of age; has a large, massive brain, is of 
exceedingly nervous temperament, his action fully up to his capacity 
which is immense. All that he has acquired he had to pick up in the 
backwoods. He says, talk to him of log houses, log-rolling and stump 


cnedeg, and he is at comet Ri talk to him of civilized society 
not. He commenced practice with two month’s preparation? yet hes 
a man of power in the courts here. 


In this connection the advice given to a young eastern 
friend who wished to come on and open a law office, is to 


Commence before Justice courts. Assume the half-horse half- 
alligator style—the rule in the new districts in the west. This will soon 
soften down, and the field is large here for a young man to push him- 
self. But after the novelty and first excitement of western life had 
worn off he would sigh for the comforts and care of a mother’s home. 


The Granby friend was contemplating a visit to the 
west, and received the advice to ‘‘bring along a bottle of 
French brandy; also loaf sugar. The water here is all 
lime water and some of it slightly sulphuric.” He was 
further informed of the character of the people he would 
find on arrival: 


Yowll find them rude, plain and blunt—they speak their minds 
right out. They will like you or not, and they'll let you know it, too. 
Independent, they regard a man for what he is, not for his connection, 
place or position. They must associate on equal terms or notatall. I 
would advise you not to say much about your eastern life and habits. 
If you enter their houses, no matter how rude the cabin, they'll invite 
you to eat. Don’t decline, but draw your chair right up and take hold 
as though you loved it. Prepare a few stump speeches. Nothing 
brings a man forward better than a few good stump speeches; and if 
they like it they'll fight for you to the death. 


The early Iowa settler, either by inheritance of origi- 
nal sin or eastern importation, understood the energy 
concealed in a commercial corner; for we are informed 
that in the milling business 


The way they grind is this: The law regulates the toll here as 
well as in Connecticut. A man goes to mill with a load of wheat and 
finds that they don’t grind for customers, but will buy his wheat and 
pay him in flour, twenty pounds of flour for a bushel of wheat. He 
can do no better—there is no other mill within twenty-five miles—and 
they keep the price of flour up, to from 85.50 to $7.50 per hundred. 


The rates of interest in ices early days were simply 
“terrific,” forty per cent being the usual tariff. Even 
that was sometimes exceeded, fcr the Judge writes, in 1856: 

I put out $200 for thirty days for S15. 


A good man came to me 
the other day and offered me $20 for $15 twenty days—$5 is pretey good 


interest. Of course I let him haye it. 


to find a es of Perenent in the Judge's 
for: the loss of his horse. 


ra My horse is dead: my elegant, splendid Charlie. He was sick 
about three weeks, during which I gave up my time to care for him, day 
am and night, but I couldn’t save him. He struggled hard to live. We 
shed many tears over him. He was so kind and affectionate. Let him 

rest. You see it disconcerts me every way. ; 
And so the story runs along, touching almost every 
phase of human interest, and being an epitome of the so- 
cial, political and financial history of the early years. The 
; founding of the first local newspaper in this frontier com- 
munity is mentioned, the making of ‘‘sorghum molasses,” 
and consequent danger to Southern sugar plantation 
values, the first appearance of quail, those companions 
in man’s advancing work of civilization, the rise and fall 
of real estate, growth of the town’s population,. the inde- 
pendence of ‘‘help,” passage of the state banking act, ad- 
_ _ yent of ‘‘hard times” with the panic of 1857 and resort to 
tillmg the soil as a means of existence, the killing of 
___-wolves with strychnine to still further add to the family 

till. Inkpadutah’s raid calls for this note: 


The Indian excitement has gone by. One woman came in here 
from Spirit Lake at the time of the massacre. She had the mark of a 
rifle ball on one cheek and another on a thigh. She was out two days 
and one night in March, with nothing on but the clothes she wore 
about the house and a single crust of bread to eat, and a child two 
months old in her arms. She knew nothing of the fate of her husband 
until she got here, nor he of her. 


_ The Women’s Temperance Crusade was practiced out 
on the frontier before it aroused the attention of the nation 
in the larger cities years after. Under date of October 24, 
1858, our historian writes: 


Our women took the law into their own hands with the liquor 
dealers a few weeks ago and made summary work of it. The rummeries 
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got word of it and hid astieare some in wells, some under the | 
floors of their houses and some out in the fields. But the women 

found it and, knocking in the heads, spilled it. One fellow invited 
them to search his house; but when they found it, he sprang upon the 
two women who were taking up the floor, seizing them each by the 
throat. One of the women was a large, stout woman, such as they 
grow in New Hampshire and Vermont. She took the fellow instanter, 
and laid him on his back on the bed, and held him by his arms, pin- 
ioned, just as easy. The crowd of men, some one hundred and fifty, 
rushed in, called for ropes and would have hung him if the women had 
not intereeded. They made a ciean sweep and now no one dares to 
sell openly. 


Beautiful and promising as was this new Land of Ca- 
naan beyond the great river, it needed transportation facil- 
ities before anything more than hopes could be realized 
What were the ‘“‘mineral blacks,” the coal, potter’s clays. 
gold, and corn by the hundred bushels per acre to a people 
without ready and reasonable transportation to the markets? 
It was not uncommon in those days to hear the settlers say, 
‘‘We had better give half our lands to secure railways than 
stay here to decay in the midst of plenty: the other half 
will be worth more to us then than the whole now is.” It - 
was this sentiment which promoted the liberal land grants 
of those years. The story of the weary waiting, the high 
hopes of one year, the depression of the next, as the rail- 
way prospect waxed and waned, are, at this distance of time, 
pathetic. The war came, and again the cup of railway 
promise was stricken from their lips. But they were 
brave, these early settlers. They sent their sons by ox 
team to the recruiting stations on the river and down into 
Dixie to fight the battles of our country, and when ‘the 
cruel war was over,” received them home again, drawn to 
the prairie by the iron horse. Let the Judge’s letters tell - 
the story of this season of working and watching for 
more than a decade. 

Within the first year of his residence, between July 
1855 and May 1856, he had determined in his mind the lo- 
cation of the Prius town when the railway should have 
arrived, and had sagaciously endorsed this judgment by 


at Seen ‘now in the Roel Feline ane 
DP so She Air Line, now the main line of the Chicago 
and Northwestern. The former was eventually lost to 
“ Bees locality, perhaps by the attempt to use a “railway 
_ dish” in trying to catch a state capital. 
In July, 1556, he writes: 2 


I learn that the men of the Keokuk: Fort Des Moines & Minneso- 
ta railroad are on their way looking out the route and getting the right 
of way. Day before yesterday they were at Saylorville, seven miles 
this side of Fort Des Moines, on their way up. They will probably be 
here the last of this week. We shall look for the surveyors from the 
east also in about two weeks. Many heavy business men here say it is 
a very evident this town is not in the right spot and that we have the 
_-—s« eXaet spot. Our movement in ‘‘East Boonsboro”’ is playing the deuce 

; with the old town. I am anathematized as being the author of it. I 

am a Yankee; they give me full credit for that, and many govern 

- themselves by my operations. Sometimes I amuse myself in the way 
you did in pacing Dr. L’s lot across the street from your house. 


A month later, August 13, he writes: 


The company which surveyed from Cedar Rapids reached here 
one week ago. It is now settled that Boonsboro is to be the great 
central point in the state. My view is that the road will take the 
Honey Creek route, as much the most favorable. The road bed west 
of here must be furnished with ties from the Des Moines River timber. 
One of the engineers told me they would continue the survey west of 
the Missouri, one hundred miles into Nebraska. 


December 20, 1856: ° 


Everything in the matter of railroads is going on fully up to our 
most sanguine expectations. The road is under contract from Clinton 
to Cedar Rapids; is to be completed for running by next fall. I 
think the cars will reach this place by a year from next fall. I am 
confirmed in my belief that the cars will reach here before any other 
point on the Des Moines River. It requires very little foresight to see 
what the effect will be on this place. Already strangers are beginning 
to appear here with copies of the railway map in their pockets, shy and 
private in their movements. Iam ata loss to determine where the de- 
pot will be, but have a pretty strong faith that the day is not distant 
when our lots will be in the center of this town. The town now has a 
population of 1,000 inhabitants. I have no doubt that before the raii- 
way leaves here it will have run up to 15,000 or 20,000, and if so, the 


town will extend two miles east aud west. 
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remembered in the annals of this state, and railway refer- 
ences were subordinate to the ‘‘plumbago scheme.” 
March 30, 1857, note is made of the return of the railway 
surveyors, who, starting from the Des Moines River, ran 
a line to the Maple River. The Judge also explains what 
he knows about railway organizations: 


Ten men organize into a railway company to build a road from the 

i Mississippi to the Missouri river. They apply to Congress and obtain a 

an grant of land to aid them. Then they subscribe up the stock to the 

amount of $1,000,000 among themselves, organize, choose officers, make 

a contract with a company to build the road and put it in running order, 

and when completed, take the lands in full payment for the building. 

| Haven’t the railway company financiered pretty handsomely? Is that 

not doing business with a big auger? Havea railroad with $8,000,000 

of stock in which every dollar is a dollar, and ata cost of nothing’ 
comparatively! 


In July, an agent of the company passed over the line, 
getting the mortgage of the company to secure $12,000,000 
bonds recorded in every county along the line, thus tak- 
ing up another link in the chain of hope for an early con- 
struction. The settlement begun by ‘*‘the Yankees” east 
of Boonsboro was sometimes called *‘New England,” but 
dubbed by the irreverent ‘‘Holcombville.” Notwithstand- 
ing the courage with which the field was held, in reply to 
an inquiry from the eastern friend, if there was not a re- 
action in western speculation, he says: 

The re-action has commeneed, and many are losing largely, 
especially in Fort Des Moines. The capital question raised a great 
excitement; anything like a fair business lot commanded from $4,000 to 
$8,000. Now business there is at a standstill and speculative prices 
are tumbling down. But I have no fears of a re-action in this place. 


A man from the east bought a lot on the street a few days ago, paying 
$900 in gold for the naked lot, the holder’s profit on the lot was $850. 


In August, 1857: 


Allen & West, bankers at Fort Des Moines, have bought 636 acres 
adjoining ours on the south, for thirteen dollars per acre, cash down. 
Without a doubt the purchase is with reference to the Keokuk, Des 
Moines & Minnesota railway company, which is purchasing its depot 
grounds all along the line this side of Des Moines, and, Iam told, say 


Then followed the “cold winter of 1856-7,” long to be 
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home twenty-five miles from Nevada, the ground covered 
with snow and the weather cold. He had met the locating 


tw ee ae eat over p at tag of 
an oo view he selects the bonds of this road 


meine he returned a a visit to the east, Sete 


engineers at Marietta and reports: 


“They had high times at Marietta that night. The citizens gave a 
ball and supper. The question was settled between Marietta, Mar- 
shalltown and Lafayette, three rival towns all sure of the road. I left 
them eight miles west of Marietta steering for Boonsboro. 

By the latter part of February, 1858, he rather de- 
spondingly records that ‘‘the engineers spent six weeks 
here surveying the river to find the best crossing. So 
that now railroad matters are just as undecided as before.” 

There is no mention of railroad building again until 
the next year, and then only to remark, ‘‘times do not im- 
prove any here yet owing to failure of crops and scarcity 
of money. It is impossible to collect anything. But we 
can sell when the railway comes.” Then there is a long 
skip in these letters. But in November, 1863, railway 
news revives: 

Enclosed I send you a slip from our town paper containing a 
notice of the location of the Cedar Rapids & Missouri River Railway as 
finally laid here. There are now but twenty-one miles to be graded 
to this place. The location of the depot is now only in doubt. 

The ‘‘Air Line” had taken the name used above, and 
this later gaye way to the present name of the road. 
The patience which had endured eight years was yet to 
be tried for two years longer, and it was not until the 
summer of 1865 that regular train service was put on the 
road to Boone, then called ‘*Montana.” 


we 
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of triumph and the joy of things hoped for now seen. 
Persistence and patient endeavor was a justification for 
these glad notes. 


5 Boonk, September 8, 1865. 

Dear Sir: Yours from the senate chamber came to hand and 
found me well. In railroad matters I have been successful beyond my 
most sanguine expectations. All that I have told you heretofore in 
relation to this point I am realizing now to the fullest extent. But I 
have had a hard fought battle. Single-handed and alone I had to 
combat a town of 1,500 inhabitants. I sent you in March the Chicago 
Journal containing the advertisement of the sale of lots in the new 
town of Boone on the 29th of March. At that time there was not a 
spadefull of earth broken nearer than one mile, to which point the 
track was laid and construction trains running. On the day of the sale 
came two full car loads of buyers from the east of here, and even from 
Chicago. The first two lots sold were each warehouse lots, and struck 
down at $300 each. The sales ranged through the day at prices from 
$75 to $300, the highest sold. Building commenced immediately, and 
on the 17th day of July the passenger trains commenced to run regu- 
larly. Now we have over six hundred inhabitants in the town and the 
rush increases every day. There are seventy-five dwelling houses 
erected and in process of erection. Some ten or twelve heavy stores 
are now building, designed for wholesaling and retailing—in short we 
are having all the concomitants of a large town—foundries, machine 
shops, saloons, restaurants, ete. We have regular transportation lines 
ranning to Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver, Sioux City, Dakota Terri- 
tory—in short it is the outsetting point for all the great west. There 
is a rush here: lots rising—in some points they have already trebled in 
value. Already two other railways have arranged to come here as 
soon as they can be built. We have two lines of telegraph here, both 
running to California, and one to the east. I have heard of cities built 
in a day; I am seeing it here now. 


There is nothing of the Keokuk line in these days. 
Alas! it was lost in the shuffle of railway land resumptions, 
capital locations, and other of men’s ambitions. ~ But the 
cup of Judge Holcomb’s ambition was full to running over 
even without it. A few months later, is the glad shout 
of triumph repeated, in the last letter of this interesting 
collection. 


As you may judge, we are living in excitement here, 


Business is 
increasing yery fast, 


One year ago to-day nothing here; now a town 


received a letter with the Bes of victory, the sree note — 


vel heres ere wagon eit ten 
thr Duh she alee * # # # x 8 
self somewhat; no matter. I know you can sympa- — 
ean readily feel how I feel about these days. Ive 
‘thing I have undertaken. I’m in the complete tide of 
Su a ve gone through h--ll to doit. I’ve fought a town of 1,000 
_ inhabitants, single-handed and alone. I’ve triumphed. I am regarded 
- now as a far-seeing, long-headed man, and ‘‘pretty well off’? in the 
world, and as never failing in my undertakings. Direct your letters to 
“Boone Station,” we have a new post office here of that name. 
oe This closes the record, so far as made by the letters 
filed in the case. Judge Holcomb lived to see the city 
which he dreamed of in 1855, and so graphically described 
; in 1865, grow into a healthy, western town; but an unfor- 
_ tunate investment in the Republic Insurance Company 
of Chicago which suffered so severely in the great fire in 
.that city, and the adverse result of the suit in which these 
letters appeared, stripped him of much of his wealth in 
his old age. Fortune is ever fickle with her favors, and 
the founding of Boone merely gave the jade another 
: opportunity to exercise her caprices. 
Boonek, Iowa, December, 1895. 


THE THIRD Iowa INFANTRY went into the battle of 
Shiloh six hundred strong, with twenty-six commissioned 
officers. Near the close of the first day Colonel G. W. 
Crosley, then a first lieutenant, was the ranking officer and 
commanded the regiment until the close of the battle on 
the second day. Only seven commissioned officers escaped 
being killed or wounded, and they were first and second 
lieutenants. The total loss was two hundred and six killed, 
wounded and captured. * * * After the Atlanta cam- 
paign the one hundred men to which this gallant com- 
mand was reduced were consolidated with the Second 
Towa Infantry, losing its identity as a regiment-—abso- 
lutely fighting itself out of existence on the field of battle! 
—Condensed from The Webster City Freeman, Nov. 8, 1895. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN M. CORSE. 
(Third Paper. 1865-1893.) ; 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM SALTER, D. D. 

Upon the fall of Savannah, Dec. 21, 1864, General 
Grant proposed to bring Sherman’s troops by sea to join 
the Army of the Potomac before Richmond, but he de- 
ferred to General Sherman's preference for marching his 
ae,” troops through the Carolinas. Heavy rains, however, 
: | raised the Savannah river, submerging the country and the 
| Carolina rice-fields; and the movement was delayed. 

General Corse’s division was temporarily separated 
from his corps, and marched with the left wimg up the 
west bank of the Savannah river, and crossed into South 
Carolina the first week in February, 1865, at Sister’s Fer- 
ry, forty miles above the city of Savannah. It was neces- 
sary to rebuild bridges and causeways which the enemy 
had destroyed, and make corduroy roads for many miles 
over swamps for the passage of army wagons and the ar- 
tillery. At some places soldiers went waist-deep through | 
the swamps, musket overhead, cartridge box around the 
neck. Inaskirmish with the enemy at the crossing of a q 

| 


swollen creek, men of the Second Iowa, who had stript 
themselves, fought in their ‘‘birth-day suits,” and drove off 
their assailants. The line of march was by Hickory Hill 
(where Corse’s division rejoined the Fifteenth Corps), 
Beaufort Bridge, Midway, Orangeburg, to Columbia, which 
the Union forces entered on the 17th of February, General . 
George A. Stone’s Iowa Brigade of the first division, Fif- 
teenth Corps, in the lead. It was a day of humiliation to 
the proud State that had been foremost in making war up- 
on the Union. Impregnable upon the seaboard at Charles- 
on, she had cherished a sense of security from the devas- 
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BREVET MAJ.-GEN. JOHN M. CORSE. 
His brevet rank dating from October 5, 1864, ‘for long and contin ued 
services, and for special gallantry at Allatoona.”’ 


se, an Sean sast fine the Pae epite bos une 
Hi: rde evacuated Charleston, as two months before 
_ they had evacuated Savannah. ; 
= ae i iets Columbia the army moved to Cheraw, having 
spent more than a month in marching over South Carolina, 
and then entered North Carolina, and arrived at Fayette- 
ville on the 10th of March, where they destroyed the ar- 
_ senal, machine-shops and foundries. They crossed Cape 
Fear river on the 13th and 14th, and encountered the ene- 
my under Hardee on the 16th ina line of intrenchments at 
_ Averysboro. This was the first resistance to Sherman’s 
advance by infantry in force since his leaving Savannah. 
a _ After a spirited fight the enemy was beaten. They re- 
treatedin the night to join the last Confederate rally in 
the Carolinas under General Joseph E. Johnston in the 
marshy, timbered bottoms near Bentonville, where that 
eminent strategist mustered all his forces (Bragg, Cheat- 
ham, Hardee, S. D. Lee) upon ground selected by General 
Wade Hampton as a favorable point to crush one corps 
of Sherman’s army, and then defeat the rest in detail. 
- On the 19th General Johnston attacked the first division of 
the Fourteenth Corps, and was repulsed with a heavy loss, 
and in turn was attacked on his flank and rear the follow- 
ing days by the Fifteenth and Seventeenth Corps and 


grove of timber. The Rebels were on the opposite side. Captain Bar- 
ber of his staff had been outin the timber taking observations and 


dl heavily worsted; on the night of the 21st he retreated, 
a leaving his dead unburied upon the ground. 

¥ Lieutenant-Colonel O. C. Carpenter (then on the staff 
= of Major-General Logan, Commanding the Fifteenth 
f Corps), afterwards Governor of Iowa, 1872-76, recalls 
a the characteristic coolness of General Corse in this 
s reminiscence: 

x Corse’s division was in the battle, and was in line infront of a 


a 


OPS ah 
- aS . « 


-Barkis is willin’!” * Ny; a 


e General Cors 
forth in front vt his tent, he said with considerable agitation, * 
they are coming through the timber, and I believe they int te 
charge.”” Corse, withont hesitation, replied, “All right, Captain 


From Bentonville the army marched to Goldsbotes y 
and was preparing to move to Richmond, when on the 12th 
of April news came of the surrender of General Lee to 
General Grant three days previously. General Sherman 
entered Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina, on the 13th, 
and on the 26th General Johnston surrendered. Three 
days later the army started on its homeward march, via 
Petersburg, Richmond and Alexandria. On the 23d of 
May the Fifteenth Corps crossed the Potomac on the Long 
Bridge, and bivouacked that night in the streets of Wash- 
ington about the Capitol. The next day General Corse 
with his division marched up Pennsylvania Avenue and 
was everywhere greeted with a storm of cheers in the 
Grand Review of the Army of the West, before the Pres- 
ident of the United States and his Cabinet. 

Soon afterwards General Corse proceeded with his 
command to Louisville, Kentucky, where his troops were 
mustered out, and he was placed in command of the dis- 
trict of Minnesota in the Department of the North West, 
and employed in quelling Indian disturbances. The fol- 
“owing year he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel 27th U. 
S. Infantry in the regular army, but declined the appoint- 
ment, ‘‘the rank not equalling his ambition.” He was 
honorably mustered out of the service as Brevet Major- 
General of Volunteers, April 30, 1866. 

In 1867 he was appointed U. S. Collector of Internal 
Revenue at Chicago, and subsequently engaged in railroad 
construction, in bridge-building for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, and in other business. He spent the summer of 1870 
in Europe with his family. By act of Congress, approved 


*MSS. letter in Aldrich Collection. 
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a. ct sin pete a large land grant phe Sr enter 
Rs petances went abroad to enlist foreign capital. Mean- 
_ while all his effects were destroyed in the “Chicago Fire” 
(Oct. 9, 1871). His wife had previously gone to Boston, 
_ leaving her trunks for him to bring later. Their effects 
had been stored at different places in the city, but the 
flaming and roaring whirlwind swept them all away. 
General Corse at the time was at the Tremont House, and 
did not leave it till the hotel was on fire. He remained on 
the Lale-front till daylight and it was a day or two before 
___ he could learn of the safety of a sister whose house was in 
the burnt district. 
For several years he watched over the failing health 
of his wife with the devotion of his early love, and when 
_ her freed spirit was released the memory of her fortitude 
and composure strengthened him for the duty that re- 
mained in life. 
In Boston, as in Chicago, he was received with honor 
__ and esteem and made a host of friends. He never lost his 
; interest in retrieving the fortunes of the Democratic party 
in national politics, and was Chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee of Massachusetts, and a vigorous oppo- 
; nent of the Hon. B. F. Butler. A warm personal friend 
and an earnest supporter of the Hon. Samuel J. Tilden in 
the presidential election of 1876, he also entered with ardor 
into the canvass for the election of the Hon. Grover 
Cleveland in 1884. 

General Corse was married in 1882 { to Miss Frances 
McNeil, the accomplished daughter of Colonel John 
McNeil, and niece of Hon. Franklin Pierce, President of 
the U. S. (1853-7), and madea new home at the ‘‘Hem- 
locks” in Winchester, a few miles out of Boston. During: 
their travels abroad they were detained nearly two months. 
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at Athens by the sites of Mrs. Corse ane ty 


of Burlington, shows his habits of quick and keen 
observation. , 


; ‘ ATHENS, Greece, March 17, 1883. _ 

My Dear N ephew:—Athens is a modern looking city, built 
entirely of white marble stone, very dazzling and glary in the 
sun. The Greeks area factious, discontented set; like all people 
emerging from long slavery, they have the vices of slaves, cun- 
ning, falsehood, and want of appreciation of individual responsibility. 
If it were not for the outside pressure they would degenerate rapidly 
into brigands and outlaws, as they would rather starve, murder, and 
suffer than see their neighbors sueceed. The present Greek looks very 
much like a Sioux Indian. In fact, I have been mach struck with the 
resemblance the Greeks bear to our North American savages. 

The ruins are few, and much exaggerated. They dwindle on con- 
tact, like all things we read much about. . 


I have been confined to the house most of the time since our arri- | 


val, but have been pleasantly entertained by the members of the Amer- 
ican, Russian, French and English legations. The king and queen 
have taken much interest in Mrs. Corse’s illness, and manifested much 
sympathy. King George is a very sensible, modest fellow, and entitled 
to great respect for the success with which he has handled these bar- 
barians the past twenty years. They are not a great people, and 
never will be. Their accidental successes were soon marred by their 
meannesses and vices. There are no railroads in Greece, and the best 
improvements are those made by Greeks who have lived in other coun- 
tries long enough to become rich and civilized. They have only one 
legislative body composed of about two hundred members, and they are 
bought much cheaper than a earpet-bag legislature in the South. 

Our rooms are pleasantly situated on a public square facing the 
palace, back of which Hymettus rears its honied heights; on our left is 
the peak of Syecabettus, and still further off are visible the summits of 
Pentelicon; to our right and rear the Gulfs of Salamis and gina, and 
still more remote the mountains of Peloponnessus. There are few ruins 
of any importance here. The Parthenon, the temple of Theseus, the 
columns of the temple of Jupiter Olympus, are about all. The Areopa- 
gus, the Pnyx, the Stadium, the Walks of Plato and Gardens of Socrates 
—you have as good varieties of in Burlington as there are in Athens. 

Athens has a population of about sixty thousand, and is five miles 
from its port or harbor which has nearly thirty thousand. We have 
connection only by steamer with the civilized world, and that only three 
times a week. One never feels so desolate as when in such a place sick 
and a stranger. The hotel proprietors and servants are all Greek. 
Mrs. Corse’s nurse, a Greek, cannot speak a word of French or English. 
The Doctor is Greek, speaks a little French, and one woman to help 


fever, A letter of that period to William Corse MoATHEe | 


Athenian. taperionee ae been unfortunate. 
Corse has been sick from the hour of her arrival, and very sick at 
. The weather is like March weather at home, rain, snow, hail, 
alternately with sunshine and wind,—and such wind, sometimes I have 
_ thought it would tear the shutters off and drive the windows in. 

_ In July, 1886, General Corse made a visit to the 
battle-fields of Georgia where twenty-two years before he 
had passed through the most thrilling scenes of his life. 
Two of his home letters of that date give the following 


incidents: 


ATLANTA, Georgia, July 21, 1886. 
We arrived yesterday, and after a survey of Atlanta we go to Ken- 
_esaw to-morrow. The weather was extremely pleasant until we crossed 
to this side of the mountains. The rains east that have kept vegetation 
- fresh and green never extended west of the Blue Ridge, and we found 
our road hot and dusty. Glad enough we were to get into the house 
and get clean. Weare in the private residence of Senator Brown, of 
Georgia, guests of his family, consisting of two sons here, the remainder 
in Washington during the session. We came out in his private car 
which made the trip moreagreeable. Heand his wife were great friends 
of Franklin Pierce, and named one of their sons after him. General 
Pierce gave them a photograph of himself with his autograph. A very 
intelligent and hospitable clan they are. 
Atlanta has changed so much, I never would have recognized it. 
4 The surrounding country is densely wooded, and I fancy I shall never be 
~ able to locate many of the places with which I was so familiar twenty 
years or more ago. In fact it is just twenty-two years to-morrow, the 
22d, that we had the great battle, a few miles from where I sit, in which 
McPherson was killed, and a day or two after I left the staff of General 
Sherman and took command of the 2d division, Sixteenth Army Corps. 
This afternoon we will spend on and about Kenesaw, and to-morrow 
will commence on Allatoona. A rainstorm is occurring at thismoment, 
and we are praying it will make the roads better for travel, and the heat 
less intense for our walking and driving about the old battle-fields. 
ALLATOONA, Georgia, July 23, 1886. 
Weare on the old battle-fields and will finish our pictures and maps 
to-day, and go on to Chattanooga to-morrow and look over Missionary 
Ridge. Mr. Brown and the artist are of the party. We havea photog- 
rapher, and I think will get a good picture of the mountain and the 
scene of our contest. The ground is much overgrown with trees and 
brush, and looks little like the field of twenty-two years ago. However, 
we are making sketches that will enable the artist to restore substan- 
tially the scene of the engagement. There are many local matters of 
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interest, and the whole revives vividly the action which has ties 


historical. Yesterday We drove around Kenesaw and made numt t 
of photographs for studies. I walk a great deal. Our life is active and 
agreeable, pretty much al] the time on the go. To-day I climbed to the 
summit of the highest peak of the Allatoona range, and I was hot and 

tired enough when we got back. 

General Corse had a map made of the Allatoona bat- 
tle ground, and it was in his mind to prepare a full and 
accurate account of the battle, but considerations referred — 
to in his letter of January 29, 1888, interfered, and he did . 
not complete his purpose. At intervals he conducted a 
correspondence with some of his surviving comrades. — 
Occasionally upon solicitation of friends or of some post 
of the G. A. R., he gave a familiar lecture upon the Atlan-_ 
ta campaign and Allatoona, but only froni rough notes. 
The following extracts from the correspondence referred 
to, furnish information additional to that given in a former 
number of this volume, pp. 117—135. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL J. E. TOURTELOTTE TO GENERAL CORSE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1886. 

On the east side of the railroad cut there was an earthwork with 
rather higher and better profile than the work youwerein. That 
earthwork was at the extreme eastern end of the ridge, and there rested 
the extreme end of our line. From that earthwork a line of rifle-pits 
crowned the ridge to the cut, and then extended northward overlooking 
the cut and the ground on your side. These rifle-pits overlooked the 
store-houses and the road and ground to thesouth. These same pits by 
using them in the cpposite direction, as was done, overlooked the 
ground to the north. 

On the west side of the cut was the earthwork you were in, and 
there was a rifle-pit several rods to the west of it, where you will re- 
member one of your regiments suffered so severely. About a third or 
half-a-mile to the westward of your fort, and south of the Cartersville 
road, was a pretty good earthwork in the form of a fort, and some 
smaller rifle-pits. There wasabatisand slashing aroundthem. I think 
the rebels built them when they retired southward en route for Atlan- 
ta. But they were never used by us at any time within my knowledge, 
except on the morning of Oct. 5th, when some companies of the 93d 
Illinois were sent out to feel the enemy, and someof their line of skir- 
mishers must have crossed the nearest of those works. 

There was a stockade of sharpened stakes around the west and 
north sides of your fort, and I think also on the south side. There was 


1 ot large; but the prone was good as works of that character 
ally are he ‘trouble was the enemy had higher ground. The ~ 
ibts used by our troops were laid out by an engineer officer of Gen- 
a Sherman's army when that place was first occupied by that army. 
The works were outlined when I went there. We did many days’ (and 
. some nights’) work to complete the defense as you found it. 


a I never heard that the 93d Illinois lost their flag that day, and Ido 


‘ 
- 


SY 


_ not believe it. Once (which I saw), and I think several times, small 
a parties of the enemy dashed across the dirt road south of our position 
towards the store-houses, but they died on the way, and none of them 
ever reached the store-houses. The 18th Wisconsin were placed to the 
south of our position, perhaps a quarter of a mile, across the road to 
Acworth. They were in that position during the first part of the fight, 
and were firing continuously. The Major in command reported at one 
time that he was hard pressed, as we all were, and he asked permission 
to retire to the hill. I sent him commands to keep his place until he 
- saw danger of being outflanked and cut off, and then to come to the 
rifle-pits on the hill. Sometime afterwards he did come in, but I do not 
remember that he came in with confusion. We were all very sensitive 
about the south side as the store-houses were there, but the enemy’s in- 
fantry did not press on that side, partly because the ground was open 
and exposed, and partly to give their artillery on the hill to the south 
a fair chance to play upon us without danger to their infantry. Most 
of the animals at the post were killed, perhaps some broke away. 

You ask how far Sears’ brigade extended to the east of me. He 
did not extend so far as my eastmost flank, which was my weak point, 
as I could not place there as many men as were needed if that point 
were hard pressed. Several] times the enemy tried to reach it, but we 
were so situated that we took them in flank every time and drove them 
back or broke them up. The enemy did not show much knowledge of 
the ground that day. The eastmost redoubt was really a key to our 
position, as it dominated your fort and enfiladed my rifle-pits. It did 
good service that day. Whenever the enemy charged upon you, or up- 
on the east side of the railroad from the north, or tried to reach our 
east flank, the guns from that redoubt took thei in flank. The men 
in the ditch of the western fort were of great value to the east side by 
taking in flank the enemy who tried to reach our line of rifle-pits; and 
so men on the east side took in flank the enemy approaching you. 

I shall take great pleasure, dear General, in telling anything you 
may wish tu know further. I send you many thanks for your good 
wishes, and I hope for you every honor and success. I shall await the 
publication of your paper with great interest. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1886, 
You have forgotten the stockade, but it was fiaro. J placed it 
there myself (and did my bestto make a good one}, not on the glacis of 
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the fort, but it was sunk into the scarp at the inner edge of the ditch. 
It did not interfere with the movements of men in the ditch. The ob- 
ject of the stockade was not to keep the enemy out of the ditch, but to 
delay them, and if possible prevent them from climbing the parapet. 
If you had not reached Allatoona in time I was to defend the post with 
the garrison I had. Only small parties of the enemy could approach 
either fort without being struck in flank by the other. On that fact I 
depended, and had charged the regimental commanders and Artillery 
commander to put their whole strength, which eould be spared from 
their immediate fronts, upon the enemy approaching the opposite side 
of the railroad cut. The fort on my side was the commanding point of 
the whole; the fort on your side was the weakest point of the whole, on 
account of higher ground to the west and northwest. It was on that 
account I showed you that side first, and you had no time to go to the 
east side before the fight commenced. And you directed me to defend 
the east side, without any detailed instructions, as I knew the place 
thoroughly, while you did not. 

Twenty or thirty rods west of your fort was a ridge beyond which 
the ground could not be seen from either fort. I knew the enemy could 
get to that ridge in spite of anything we could do. They could there 
form, and there they could rest, and with my small garrison they could 
not be prevented. But the enemy must approach the fort over those 
twenty or thirty rods in open view. There were some entanglements 
of down trees, but not much. There had been abatis, but the trees had 
been used, I suppose, for camp purposes. Strong men would not be 
much delayed by the entanglement, but the lines would be somewhat 
broken. It was during their passage of those twenty or thirty rods that 
I intended to give them our whole strength with the hope to break them 
up. But I could not be sure; so my plan contemplated their reaching 
the ditch, and I placed the stockade to prevent their climbing the para- 
pet, and to give us inside an advantage which I felt we should use most 
earnestly. I hada faith that they would never get into the fort. I 
placed stockades about the entrance as well as I could, but a passage 
for artillery had to be left; the cotton bales were placed there to be used 
as you did use them. 

Sears’ attack was divided by the railroad cut; I cannot tell what 
portion of his command was on each side. When his line came forward 
it took about the direction of the fort on the east side, but the right of 
his line became engaged with the west fort, and the left evaporated 
long before it could reach the east fort. The menin the ditch of the 
west fort took them in one flank, and the east fort and m r g 
line of rifle-pits took them ip front. Fragments of their p ao i 
well up to the rifle-pits, and some of their men did remain in depressions 
in the ground, neither able to go forward or back, and these men I sent 
some companies of the 4th Minnesota to bring in. These men woreteee 


unwounded prisoners we took that day. Here were taken the flags of 
two regiments. ; 


a Bitters. were Servs divided in 
ant of that Battery assures me that they had _ 
i nt guns, four on a side, that day. They had been ordered to turn in 
7 ae three-inch rifled guns and to draw 12-pounder Napoleons. They 
_ had drawn the Napoleons, but not yet turned in the rifled guns. 
< About a mile and a half south from Allatoona two companies of 
the 18th Wisconsin were placed to guard the railroad bridge over Alla- 
-- ~-toona creek. They were in a block-house. After French withdrew 
from Allatoona he demanded the surrender of that post, which was 
. refused. French then beat in the roof with artillery and forced the 
two companies out. I wish I could remember the name of the Captain 
in command. He wasa brave soldier. These were the men lost by the - 
18th Wisconsin that day, but they were not at Allatoona. “7 
_ During the battle a private of the 12th Wisconsin Battery actually 
did carry an armful of canister across the railroad cut to your side. I 
do not know the man’s name, but hisact wasadaringone. It happened 
. in this way: I had brought a field-piece from the east fort to a position 
favorable for sweeping the ground to the north and northwest. ‘lhe 
Sergeant in charge of the gun ran short of canister and sent to the fort 
for more. The Lieutenant in charge of the ammunition directed a 
soldier to carry the canister, but misunderstanding where to go, the 
~ soldier carried it across the foot-bridge to the west fort. The Sergeant. 
who had charge of the gun just spoken of was a brave fellow; he was 
made Lieutenant of the battery; his gun did excellent work, but at 
length became silent. I went with some anxiety to find the reason and 
in answer to my question the Sergeant pointed to his men on the ground. 
All were dead or wounded except one. 
When Sears reports to French that he is in the ‘‘enemy’s works,’’ 
he must mean our sinks; those were the only works of ours he got into 
that day, except the rifle-pit to the west of you. 
June 8.—I cannot tell about the ‘‘rations,’’ except that the 
amount was large. 


Ee ee 


LA Crosse, Wisconsin, Sept. 9, 1886. 

Your paper on the Battle of Allatoona will make the history of the 
engagement, and I shall be glad to contribute to its correctness and 
fullness. I will not attempt a continuous story, as that would make 
needless repetition with the report I made and with my former letters 
to you. But I will state anything that I do not remember to have men- 
tioned to you before. 

Three small companies of the 18th Wisconsin were guarding the 
bridge some two miles south of Allatoona. The Captain deserves most 
honorable mention. He kept sconts out from his post to observe the 
approaching enemy, and he kept me continually notified where they 
were, and what they were doing. From these reports I felt sure on the 
4th of October that I should be attacked next day. 
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1 have been told that your answer to Wreneaks demand for surren- 
der was never received by the enemy. In my presence you wrote the 
answer, and the soldier started back to the outpost on the Cartersville 
road with the note. 


General Corse said: ‘Colonel Rowett received the 
summons to surrender and brought it tome in person, I 
jumped off my horse and wrote the reply from a stump 
near the roadside.” 


When the answer had been dispatched you remarked, ‘‘They will 
now be upon us,’’ and said as you had no time to examine the other side 
of the railroad cut you would remain where you were, and yon directed 
me to go to the east side. 

The 4th Minnesota, which was large for those days, having received 
some 200 recruits a few weeks before, was alone on the east side until . 
four companies of the 18th Wisconsin came in from outpost duty about 
10:30a. m. We also had three guns (field-pieces) on the eastside, and 
a few cavalry-men whom I had used as scouts and messengers. 

After I left you to go to the east side I did not see you again until 
we met after the fight, both on cots, in the house shown in your 
sketch. During the day Ido not think I heard from you except in 
regard to moving a regiment to the west side. In no other battle did 
I feel such desire to crush the enemy as on that day, and I could feel 
that my men had such desire. There was no flinching, but every man 
seemed to strive to do his best. My line was thinner than 1 wished, and 
every man who could discharge a gun was very precious. I remember, I 
sent my negro servant to carry boxes of ammunition along the line, as I 
did not wish to use a man who couldshoot. The servant afterward gota 
musket and took his place in the trenches. Some civilians were in the 
works, and I made them use guns or carry the wounded to the doctors. 
Tsaw one soldier jump upon the top of the trench; he shook his 
fist and dared the enemy in aloud call to come on. He was immediately 
shot down, but, Iam glad to say, not killed. I only mention the cireum- 
stance to show the feeling of the men. 

Iwas wounded about half-way between the house and ‘0,’ [I 
think I was going at the time toencouragethe gunners at ‘“C."’ This 
was after the heaviest charge upon the east side, about 1 p. m. Up to 
that time I had continually walked along the line, but after that I sat 
on the ground not far from where I was wounded and where I could 
overlook the position. When I could no longer carry my orders, I sent 
them continually by my servant, by civilians and hospital attendants. 
The Major of the 4th Minnesota used to say he received ten messages 
from me while I sat on the ground, and they were all the same, viz. ‘‘If 
he allowed the enemy to cross that road running down the hill to the 
north I would never forgive him.” Some of the enemy may have crossed 


that road, I think small squads did, but the line of the enemy never 
extended beyond that road. 


; 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN M. CORSE. 5. aoe 


It was close up under the hill that the unwounded prisoners were 
taken. The fire was so hot they could not come on, and they could not 
go back, and when there was a suspension of the engagement I sent 
some companies to bring them in. The Captain in command of the 
companies (4th Minnesota) sent to bring them in, was roughly dressed 
and wore no insignia of rank, so the Senior rebel officer refused to sur- 
render to him, but he did hand his sword to the Sergeant Major who 
was neatly dressed, with an air of rank in his rather pompous manner. 


La Crosse, Wisconsin, Sept. 18, 1886. 

There were men in the rifle-pits south of the house on the east side 
for the purpose of overlooking the store-house all that day. I feared 
the enemy would make a rush for the store-house, and I never left off. 
watching and guarding it. 

Up to the time I was wounded I was going about the lines on our 
east side every moment. I remember I was painfully thirsty, and there 
was water in the house, but I had no time to get it, and did not get it. 
I had not a man I could spare to bring water to the men, nor could I 
have allowed the men sufficient leisure to drink, even had the water 
been beside them. This will indicate the pressure of mind and body 
felt by both officers and men. I do not think many men knew I was 
wounded until] after the engagement. There wasno time to carry news, 
and no one to carry it. 

The artillery in the eastern redoubt, after the appearance of the 
enemy’s infantry, fired upon them all day. Their fire, which was con- 
tinuous, was directed to the enemy as they charged upon you and upon 
the position east of the railroad, and I thought did great service in 
breaking up the enemy. All their loss was by the musket balls of the 
enemy. 

I cannot state where the two Illinois regiments took position.on 
the east side before they went to the west side. 

While the day of that engagement seems pretty vivid in my mind, 
many details have been forgotten, and that is the reason my letters do 
not appear full to you. In regard to the number of the enemy I can 
not guess. Ionly saw part of them ata time. I suppose there were 
always reserves behind the crest of the hill. In regard to deeds of 
gallantry, [saw none but brave deeds that day. That was the only 
engagement I was everiin where soldiers were actually killed by bayonet 
thrusts, as they were in those intrenchments in front of the west 
redoubt. 

Oct. 2, 1886.—From Colonel Edson (who was Major, commanding 
4th Minnesota on the day of Allatoona) I learn that companies B and © 
were in and about the eastern redoubt; company A in the intrencbments 
near “‘C. A.”? on your map; company E were especially watching the 
-store-house; company K were deployed upon and in advance of our 
north front until driven back by the advancing enemy. The compauies 


-of the 18th Wisconsin took position along our line between the eastern 


redoubt and the house where you spent the night after the battle. 
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WILLIAM G. POWER, LATE. COMPANY “G,” 39th IOWA IN- 
FANTRY, TO GENERAL CORSE. 
Mr. VERNON, Iowa, February 17, 1887. 

Pardon me for addressing you, but the memory of the past has so 
impressed me that I take the liberty. I was with the command on 
the west of the fort where our noble Colonel (Redfield) lost his life,. 
where also I had a brother killed, being on the right of our line and a 
few steps from the main road. I was fortunate enough to escape cap-- 
ture or death there, and was one of the last that left the pits. When 
within a few steps of the fort I received a minie ball through my left. 
fore-arm about an inch above the wrist joint, which disabled me. I was. 
in the fort and near you when you so narrowly escaped death by the 
minie ball that left its mark on your face, andI vividly remember when 
Colonel Rowett gave the order to cease firing, how the boys cried 
‘“Never!”’ ‘Die first!’? I had a revolver loaded which I gave Lieutenant. 
Blodgett, and he got on the ammunition boxes, and thus exposed, re-- 
ceived the fatal shot. 

Those experiences are indelibly stamped on my mind. I made a. 
visit two years ago to Marietta, Allatoona and Rome, to look at the 
places which had been the scenes of such fearful carnage twenty years. 
before, and thankful that peace now reigned. My parents and grand- 
father, John Kynett, were early settlers in Des Moines county, and I 
remember when a lad, of being in your father’s book-store in Burlington.. 
T have read every account I could find of the fight at Allatoona, and 
your noted messages as well as your curt reply to General French. I 
would deem it a great kindness from one whom I have always admired,. 
if you could find time to drop me a few lines in reply. 


Mr. VERNON, Iowa, March 2, 1887. 

Your very kind letter came duly. to hand. I was much gratified in 
reading the same. I will give youall the particulars I can, and speak 
only of what I feel in my mind was actually true, for 1 did not have- 
much opportunity of observing what others were doing. 

I remember very well the flag of truce that carried the request for: 
a surrender, and after which how the enemy advanced. The musket 
firing commenced very close to9 a. m. Colonel Redfield wasin the rear- 
of the rifle pits, and on the right of the road, and was killed directly in 
rear of our company. A comrade who lives here says he saw him, as. 
he was encouraging the men, fall from a shot, and get up again, but 
soon fall the second time. Ihave been informed by one of our boys. 
that saw him, that he was wounded first in his arm, next in his foot or 
leg, and last killed. 

I did not leave the ditch until the enemy had captured some of my 
company on my left; those who got away did so by passing between the- 
little shanty and the oven. I passed around the head of the hollow to 
a little log out-house, and halted long enough to discharge my gun and 
load onee; some few of the boys came this way also as the enemy was. 


Oy 
it fron bah aendh sender. thie spring. A number 
soe Ul cea Sieccity to the fort. I went in with three others. 
one of the embrasures where was a piece of artillery, while most of the 
boys went around the north side. Our company went in with twenty- 
four men, and lost four killed, six wounded, four prisoners. Our regi- 
ment had two hundred eighty seven men, and lost one hundred eleven, 
killed, wounded and missing. 
~ Somehow a Johnny got up very close in front, behind brush piles, 
and when one of our company raised up to shoot, the Johnny shot at 
him, but missed and then threw a stone, when our man put his musket. 
against him and ended the strife. 

Sergeant Hartzell of our company was with the colors. When the 
last onset was made he loaded, and fixed bayonet, and when a Reb: 
jumped on the dirt and took hold of the Flag, demanding it, Hartzelh 
shot him dead. At once another jumped for the Flag when Hartzelk 
attempted to bayonet him, but was knocked down with a clubbed mus- 
ket, and marched offa prisoner. So Hartzell told me afterwards. 

As I was in the first hollow going to the rear, 1 discovered a sixteen-- 
shooter that had belonged to one of the Illinois boys, and to save it took 
it with me, and had it in my left hand when shot, but after that I did 

: not wait to get it. 

On my recent visit the lay of the ground seemed as I had it in my 
mind, only the distance seemed less from the fort to the rifle-pits, and 
to the hill in the southwest where the enemy’s artillery was first placed.. 
The timber being grown up changed the appearance some, but the old 
house where the wounded were cared for was as natural as could be. 

f After the fight I saw a dead rebel near the store-house, who had a fire- 
4 - brand to burn our hard tack: under his outer suit was a Lieutenant’s. 
y is uniform, and there was taken from him a gold watch. On the east side 
s 


of the shed where the crackers were stored, I saw a dead rebel and by 
5 him were splinters and matches, showing their determination to burn, 
; if they could not capture the rations. It has always been a wonder to- 
me also, why French did not succeed in capturing the place and us. 
I do not know if this will be worth your reading, having been 
written while attempting to keep store as well as write. 


— 


‘ DR. T. M. YOUNG, LATE OF COMPANY ‘‘A,” 4th MINNESOTA 
; TO GENERAL CORSE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota, March 5, 1887. 

T am very glad that Allatoona is to be handed down in history un- 
der your hand. Iam anxious to obtain a copy of your book with your 
signature in it, for I value highly the honor of having been under your 
command that day. 

Any portion of my sketch which can be made useful is at your ser- 
vice. It was written from the standpoint of company ‘‘A,” and does. 
not ignore, though it does not describe what was done by other organ- 


was there. 


Incidents at Allatoona, Oct. 5, 1864.—Much has been written 


-abont this, probably the most hotly contested engagement of the entire 


war. General Sherman had established his depot of supplies at one of 


the strongest points on the Western and Atlantic Railway, and had col- 


lected there at the time nearly three million rations, consisting principal- 
ly of musty pork and worm-eaten crackers. It was known to the gar- 
rison that a fight was imminent and the destruction of the command 


' -almost a certainty. We had been paid off a few days before, and I was 


detailed by Colonel Tourtelotte to go to Cartersville and express home 


-such money as the mei-wished to send. The trip was made Oct. 4th, 


and I got back that night at 11 p.m. About 2:30 a. m. a sudden rattle 


-of musketry on the picket line announced that trouble had begun. 


Sergeant John Hughes (4th Minnesota) had fired on the advance of the 
rebel cavalry. Taking shelter in the brush, he allowed them to charge 
past him, then gave them another volley in the rear, and then every 
man of the picket scattered, finding his way into the fortification 
independently and safely. : 

This alarm put an end to rest. The command was formed by 
companies, inspected by the first sergeants, and the recruits (about one 
hundred twenty in the 4th Minnesota) were drilled until daybreak in 
loading and firing, and instructed in such commands as were likely to 
be required. At daylight the Confederate batteries made matters lively 
until about 9 o’clock, when troops were seen massing for a charge. 


‘General French sent in his summons which elicited General Corse’s 


reply: 
“J have the honor to command men who do not fear the effusion 


of blood. If you want the post, come and take it.”’ 


Then came a succession of charges which for obstinacy have 
seldom been equalled. 

A brigade under General Cockrell, of Missouri, charged on one out- 
lying redoubt and took it, and the 7th Illinois was annihilated, four 
fifths of the men being killed or wounded. There was the only place 
in four years’ service under Grant, MePherson, Sherman and Logan, 
where 1 saw the blood run along the ground. In the road at that re- 


doubt the dust was several inches deep, and along in that dust a rivulet ” 


of purple ran for six or eight rods, and one hundred and sixteen soldiers 
of the blue and gray lay dead in one heap on less than an eighth of 
an acre of ground. 


During the hottest of the fight the guns on the west side ran short 


of powder. Instantly two men of the 93d Tllinois volunteered to cross 


the railroad cut on a foot-bridge, four feet wide, and eighty-six feet 
above the track, in the face of the fire from a heavy line of infantry 
less than a hundred yards distant. They crossed in safety, but in going 
back with their arms full of cartridges one poor fellow was struck, and 
we picked him up after the battle with his hands still eJutching the 


: 
4 


es) ere 


gan was served.” - This gun with nine artillerists was stationed in a 
: s place on the east side, and before the fight was over the. 


2 last man. was down, his arm broken, yet he loaded and fired that gun 


_ twice before he became so weak from the loss of blood that he was. 
forced to give up. 

I had the honor to command the detachment which was sent to. 
bring in eighty-six prisoners and three flags. I picked up one of the 
flags, but when !-saw the number of prisoners confronting my squad of 
twenty, I feared they would resume their arms, and taking us prisoners 
use us as a Shield to make their escape. Hastily resigning the flag to 
the Sergeant Major, I ordered the Confederates to hold up their hands. 
and march out of the ravine in which they had taken shelter. Two of 
the flags are now in the State-house at St. Paul. Certain individuals 
claim that they captured them, yet it is justice to say that to no one 
more than another is due the credit. 

Private Samuel Bridenthall, of Le Seuer, Minnesota, shot a rebel 


officer who, torch in hand, tried to fire the depot of supplies. Sergeants. 


P. W. Fix and Oscar O. Jaquith, 4th Minnesota, used two rifles con- 
stanthy, having them loaded by recruits who could not use them effective- 
ly: the next day on account of the eontused state of their shoulders, 
they were unable for duty. Corporal Al. Cottrell (4th Minnesota) had 
his left arm broken early in the fight: he went to the Surgeon and had 
it amputated, and returned for duty, and carried boxes of ammunition 
for three hours: three days later he died of lockjaw, induced by his. 
exertion. Private Isaac Russell, Co. ‘‘A,” was sick in hospital, conva- 
lescent from typhoid fever. A shell crashed through the hospital. He- 
got up, came to his 1st sergeant and asked for his arms and ammunition; 
he was too weak to stand alone, but he fought all through that bloody 
day, and every time he discharged his piece he was kicked over by the 
recoil; he would get up, reload, and repeat the operation until the last 
enemy had left the field. This company used during the engagement 
9,400 cartridges, an average of 293 to the man at the beginning of the 
battle. Many times their rifles were so hot that it was unsafe to reload,,. 
an event that does not often happen with muzzle-loading guns. 

General Corse lost his own and the horses of his staff and escort, 
and was himself severely wounded while cheering his men in the western 
fort; every colonel was down as well as most of the majors; at the close 
of the battle captains commanded regiments, and sergeants and even 
corporals, as in the 93d Illinois, commanded companies. 


Robert Brown, of Royalton, Minnesota, a Confederate 1st sergeant. 


of Cockrell’s old Missouri regiment, told me that he heard a confederate 
major before the charge on the 7th Illinois order that no prisoners were 
to be taken; the major was killed in the charge; but his order was need- 
less, said Brown; they could not be taken; the only way to take a man 


was to knock him down and pull him out of his place. He said further’ 


sin Deve! acted ‘way be known by the Lats para) 
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‘that he was never so humiliated in his nearly five years of service as 
when they received the orders to retreat from Allatoona, that the Con- 
‘federates felt they could take the fort in half an hour. 


GENERAL CORSE TO JOE SCOFIELD, ESQ., LATE COMPANY 
“PF,” 12th ILLINOIS INFANTRY, CHAMBERLAIN, DAKOTA. 
Bosron, Massachusetts, June 29, 1888. 
Of the 12th Illinois Infantry, sixty-eight men and two officers were 
left at Rome on picket duty, and fifty-four convalescent and sick in 
-camp. With the rest Captain Koehler reported to Colonel Rowett, first 
brigade, and went to Allatoona where he arrived about midnight or 
early in the morning of the 5th (October, 1864). He first placed his 
command on the east of the railroad at the foot of the hill on the left 
cof the 50th Illinois. At6 a.m. the artillery fire of the enemy proved so 
‘annoying as to compel him to move forward into a ravine which fur- 
nished some shelter. He was soon after ordered to report to Colonel 
Hanna, 50th Illinois, on the hill east of the railroad cut. Thecommand 
‘was moved by detachments through the cut, and ascended the hill 
from the north, forming on the right of the 50th, and next to the crest 
of the cut in line of battle facing west. Here he gallantly assaulted 
that portion of Sears’ brigade which attacked the west fort from the 


. 


-north, losing a number of officers and men. This fire saved the force 


-on the west hill from being doubled up, and protected it from Sears’ 
flank attack. 

Shortly after the repulse of this part of the enemy he was ordered 
to report with his command to the commanding officer west of the cut. 
The passage of the cut was performed under a galling fire of infantry 
and artillery, notwithstanding which he moved his command down the 
south slope of the east hill across the railroad, and up the slope of the 
west hill, forming his regiment to the right of the west redoubt, and in 
rear of the shanties that were built along the crest overtheeut. After 
excellent execution which freed him from the northern attacks, he 
moved his men into the trenches about the west redoubt, and fought 
his command to the close of the engagement, losing fifty-eight men 
and four officers out of one hundred fifty-five men and eight officers. 

The four hours of terrible conflict in and about this west redoubt 
he describes with graphie pen, and speaks of the veteran coolness and 
courage of his command as remarkable. 

It was at a critical period in the battle that I directed Lieutenant 
Flint of my staff to go to Colonel Tourtelotte and direct him to send me 
the fiftieth Illinois, as I had suffered so severely that it was necessary 
to reinforce the west hill command at once. Through some mistake oc- 
curring very naturally in the midst of the dreadful excitement, the 
twelfth Illinois followed the fiftieth, and it was fortunate that it 
did as from that hour all the forces of the enemy were concentrated on 
‘the hill west of the redoubt, determined to destroy the command on 


ss 


f rations), at have seks their pttze, and aici a prize 


fe ss “as Flood never secured in his long and bloody career as a soldier. 
--—s«sTt was during the period subsequent to the arrival of the twelfth 


 ‘WMinois that your regiment came under my observation. I was amongst 
‘them and of them all the rest of the day, andI say without hesitation that 
no more gallant body of men ever resisted a foe, and none more intelli- 
gently. There was no time for bravado. The stillness of death pre- 
--vailed amongst officers and men; every movement was characterized by 

_ deathly resolution. anda sternness of determination I never witnessed 
before orsince. I cannot speak too highly of the conduct of your regi- 
ment, nor of the importance of its services in that sanguinary conflict, 
-and this without reflecting upon any other command. 

I was not aware that there were forty repeating rifles in your 
command, but there is no doubt of their execution, and it is difficult to 
‘say what might have happened had we been armed exclusively with 
the Springfield muzzle-loader. 

The facts I give youare taken from contemporaneousrecords. Like 
yourself, I sometimes think I was not at Alltoona when I see the reports 
-given by others of that affair. I have concluded, however, it would be 
unprofitable for me to try to give my version. 


In reply to a request from Mr. Charles Aldrich for 
memorials of his army life for the ‘‘Aldrich Collection” in 
the Historical Department of Iowa, General Corse wrote: 


Boston. December 30, 1890. 

All my commissions, swords, diaries and correspondence during 
the war were destroyed in the ‘‘Chicago fire.’’ Every thing that I had 
collected during the conyulsion and everything that I had written and 
accumulated for historical purposes went up in the flames. 

It is hoped that your efforts may be successful, and that I shall be 
happy to help, you can rely upon. The matter will have serious con- 
sideration, and if anything occurs to me that would prove of value in 
connection with your very commendable labors you shall have the bene- 
fit of the same. 

Historical paintings are of the highest educational value, and the 
death scenes of Redfield, Blodgett, Ayers, and other gallant Iowans, 
in defense of our flag and country, could but prove the most inspiring 
object-lesson to posterity that one can think of. But high art isexpen- 
sive, and can only be indulged in by ‘“‘States,’’ not individually. I hope 
you may be able to induce our beloved Commonwealth to do something 
towards reclaiming the acts of some of its sons from oblivion, and that 
many of our citizens may be inspired to follow your example in preserv- 
ing all that is of value of the past for the benefit of the future. 


=; 
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In October, 1886, General Corse was appointed without 
solicitation on his part postmaster at Boston by President 
Cleveland. A few friends, without his knowledge or 


request signed his bond for two hundred thousand dollars, 
much to his gratification as he had made up his mind to 
ask no one to go upon his bond. The annual receipts of 
the office were at this period a million and a half of doliars, 
and the money orders over three millions. He gave him- 
self to a thorough study of the postal service and cherished 
the ambition to make that of Boston the best in the United 
States. He advised with the leading merchants of the 
city, and provided a more rapid transit of mail, and a more 
prompt delivery, and refused to make ‘‘political” consider- 
ations a ground of removal or appointment of clerks, but 
insisted only upon qualifications of fitness. His manage- 
ment won public confidence and esteem, and the Boston 
postoffice was characterized inthe Post Office Department 
at Washington as ‘‘the model office of the United States.” 
His reappointment under President Harrison’s administra- 
tion was supported by the business men of Boston without 
distinction of party, and by the senators and a majority of 
the representatives in Congress from Massachusetts, and 
by General Sherman in a letter to the President, one of 
the last letters written by him. The refusal of President 
Harrison in the matter called forth many expressions of 
regret. A Complimentary Dinner was given by the Massa- 
chusetts Reform Club to General Corse, May 7th, 1891, at 
which he acknowledged the generous welcome that was 
given him and said: 

I felt it my duty to come here to-night, with a great deal of tre- 
pidation, however, to say how deeply I felt your kindness, and to ex- 
press my appreciation to that large number of the citizens of Boston of 
all parties who sustained me in my administration of a publie office in 
this city. 

It is some satisfaction to know that the little I have done has been 
recognized among the people for whom I conscientiously labored. But it 


is a sad commentary on the public service that a man should be thus re- 
ceived and commended simply for having done his duty; let us hope that 


—_ =~. > 
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y in sympathy with the Reform Club in its object 
ent thought upon the administration of governmental 
affairs. Iam that much of a partisan that I go on the same line with 
my party as far asit coincides with my convictions, and when it diverges 
Tam not with it. I cannot tell you how much aid the civil service law 


- Was to me as an Official. It wasa bulwark against the hordes of my 


political friends. It was the means by which I could protect myself in 
the orderly discharge of daily duties, that I was limited by this law in 
changes of employees. It was my desire in common with the Republi- 
cans who were anxious for civil service reform, that the office should 
not fall into the hands of spoilsmen. 


President Eliot, of Harvard University, said: 


1t gives me great pleasure to come here to-night to bear my testi- 
mony to the worth of General Corse’s services. We have seen so many 
men who have won eminence in other walks of life who, when they 
entered civil life, defiled their reputation with the pitch of patronage, 
that it is exceptional to find one who has been equally faithful in war 
and in eivil life. I am sure, gentlemen, you will join me in wishing 
that the next postmaster-general may be General Corse. 


Congratulatory letters were received from several emi- 
nent citizens who were unable to be present. James Rus- 
sell Lowell wrote: 


I should be glad to join in any tribute of respect to one who has 
shown such a rare quality of military and civic courage as Genera] Corse. 
In both capacities he has held the fort with equal] gallantry in his coun- 
try’s service, and it would gratify me could I express my sense of obli- 
gation to him face to face. 


George William Curtis wrote: 


Nothing could be pleasanter to me than to join in your tribute of 
honor to so effective a civil service reformer as General Corse. It is 
easy to advocate reform principles in the abstract, but to enforce them 
in office is to be a leader in the work. Wecanask nothing more than 
that every public officer may follow so firm and faithful a leader as 
General Corse. 


Charles Eliot Norton wrote: 


It is fortunate when a reform like that of the civil service becomes 
associated with a person eminent for his upright and vigorous character. 
The service which General Corse has rendered in his stanch support 
of civil service reform is hardly less notable than that splendid service 

r 


os os 
of his, twenty-seven Setcaaee ete made known to the country” t 
name of one of her heroes. When we have reformed the civil set 
he and the tariff, and the currency, and pension legislation, new refo 
will be urgent,and when a difficult reform is to be carried outin practical — 
application, we or our successors shal] point to General] Corse as having 
set an example of how such work should be done. _ 


As commander of the Massachusetts Commandery of 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion in the United 
States, General Corse presided at a meeting held in 
Boston, March 19, 1891, to honor the memory of Major- 
: General Charles Devens, late Attorney-General of the 
oc United States, at which eulogies upon that distinguished 
i soldier and orator of the War of the Rebellion were pro- 
nounced by Ex-President Hayes and General Francis A. 
Walker. After prayer by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
chaplain of the Commandery, General Corse made the | 
introductory address as follows: | 


Ladies and Gentlemen: These services, instituted by the Massa- 
chusetts Commandery of the Loyal Legien in memory of their old 
comrade and friend have their origin in the affection in which he is 
held by every member of the organization. For seven years he was its 
commander, and for twenty-two years an interested and active compan- 
ion. During that period he endeared to him by many tiesall who came 
in contact with him. General Devens distinguished himself in various 
walks, and his deeds and public services are a part of his country’s 
history; but we who knew him more intimately are not so much moved 
by the triumphs of his public life as by the simplicity of his character, 
the gentleness of his nature and the goodness of his heart. He was a 
high type of the gentleman, ever manifesting a tender regard and 
consideration for the feelings of others. 

It may be proper to say for the benefit of those not familiar with 
this organization that the Loyal Legion had its origin at the death of 
the lamented Lincoln, Last April it celebrated in the hospitable city 
of Philadelphia its twenty-fifth anniversary. Tle Order embraces 
nineteen State commanderies, extending from Maine to California, of 
which Massachusetts is one of the largest, haying nearly 800 members. 
The national organization enrolls some 7,000 names of officers of the 
army and navy who participated actively in the conflict for the suprem- 
7 of the Union. Among the commanders-in-chief are names now 
1igh enrolled in the temple of fame, and the present comm: = 
spected and esteemed by all, has come from ee distant nome eee 
tribute of affection to a beloved companion in arms, to a trusted cabinet 


lave 1 ere er 
Comn nder-in-Chief of the Mikitary Order 
Loyal Legion of the United States, 
, ~ Tn March, 1892, General Corse was solicited to be 
a candidate for Congress in the eighth Massachusetts dis- 
trict, but declined the honor, as also later the office of 
Commissioner of Pensions, which President Cleveland 
after his re-election tendered him. 

Occasionally General Corse suffered from sickness, a f 
reminder, he said, of the war that would probably hasten 
his end. Usually he rallied quickly and regained at once | 
his cheerful and sunny ways. Ina letter of condolence to 
his sister, Mrs. Virginia McArthur, on the death of her 
husband in 1892, he said: ‘‘My life has been so active and 
so exhaustive of vital sap that I feel near my three score 
and ten already. I believe I am ready for it, never having 
had much fear of death. It seems to me the crowning 
grace of life, and always welcome.” 

Early in the morning of April 27, 1893, at his home in 
Winchester, he was seized with apoplexy, and without 
recovering consciousness expired at 2.30 p. m. of that 
day, which was his fifty-eighth birthday, ‘‘all his long 
pain of living comforted.” 

On the first of May, after funeral services at the 
house, the casket, wrapt in the flag, with wreaths of laurel 
and his sword upon it, was taken in charge by the Massa- 
chusetts Commandery of the Loyal Legion and conveyed to 
the New Old South Church in Boston, wherea great throng 
of people attested the public respect for his character. 
Members of Light Battery A in full uniform acted as guard 
of honor, and bore the body on their shoulders into the 
Church. <A wide streamer of white ribbon from one of the 
wreaths was inscribed, ‘‘Allatoona.” After the body came 
the National, State, and Loyal Legion colors, representing 
the three branches of military service, infantry, artillery, 
and cavalry, which General Corse had commanded; the 
pall-bearers, selected from the military and civil depart- 
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- ments in which he had- served, followed. After the 


Seripture lesson, and prayer by the Rev. George A. 
Gordon, and the singing of hymns, a cornet solo, the ‘Lost 
Chord,” was played with organ accompaniment. In 
leaving the Church, half-way down the aisle, taps were 
sounded. 

The interment was in Aspen Grove Cemetery, Bur- 
lington, Iowa, according to directions which General Corse 
had left, and his nephew, William Corse McArthur, took 
charge of his remains to that city, where they arrived 
Tuesday morning, May 9th. A detail of Matthies Post, 
G. A. R., acted as escort to the Congregational Church, 
which was decorated with flags and flowers under the di- 
rection of his old friends, Mrs. John M. Sherfey and Mrs. 
L. H. Dalhoff. For several hours a stream of people filed 
past the bier, gazing tenderly on the battle-scarred face 
of one whom many had known from his boyhood. On the 
south side of the bier was a wreath of white roses and 
white pinks, with the inscription in immortelles, ‘‘Alla- 
toona;” on the north side a pillow of the same inscribed 
‘‘Hold the Fort.” The pall-bearers were General F. M. 
Drake, of Centerville, and Colonel J. C. Stone, Colonel 
Fabian Brydolf, Major J. N. Martin, Captain Carl Ende, 
and Hon. J. C. Power, of Burlington. The Hon. James 
Harlan and many eminent citizens were present. The Rev. 
Dr. J. C. McClintock read a selection from the Psalms 
and offered prayer. The Rev. William Salter and Thomas 
Hedge, Esquire, made addresses, in part as follows: 

Rev. William Salter said: 

Fifty-one years ago a boy of seven years, bornin the Keystone 
State, came with his parents to our then infant city, and grew up 
among us in the nurture of a lovinghome. His father wasa substantial 
citizen, and filled our highest offices of honor and trust. His mother 
was & superior person who stretched out her hands to the poor, and in 
her tongue was the law of kindness. The boy early evinced that he 
had in him the fibre of an independent mind and a resolute character. 


When the storm of war broke over the land and the flag of the 
Union that had made us a great people was hurled in the dust, he saw 


er sacrifice of himse sy cae might uiiee 


ul repeat gn which he eagerly sought. His valor and 

/ capacity for energetic work won the attention of his superior 

ye officers, and he was rapidly advanced to arduous and responsible po- 

; ‘ - sitions. In the campaigns of Grant and Sherman he won the admiration 

and respect of those renowned commanders. Such was the fire of his 

“fe an zeal against the public enemy, and so determined was he in the hour 

of conflict, that men called him ‘‘the incarnation of war,’ ‘a demon 

_ for the hour.” His report of one of his engagements, of the celerity 
and dash of his men, reads like a chapter in Julius Cesar. 

: _ With the dawn of peace he strove to do his part in rebuilding the 
Nation. He attended to many duties in civil life, and advanced his 
fame when appointed to an important public trust in one of our chief 
cities. And now that brave and manly heart is still, and beats no 
more at war’s alarms orat any shocks of this tumultuous world, and 

we are permitted to pay the final obsequies to his memory and renown. 

ce Lauman and Matthies, Fitz Henry Warren and Abercrombie, and many 


more from our city who ventured their lives that the Republic might. 


live, and now General Corse, who was amongst the younzest if not the 

youngest of them all, have joined ‘‘the bivouac of the dead.’’ May the 

rising generation learn their intrepidity and valor, and be inspired 
ary, with similar devotion to God and Native Land! 


Mr. Hedge said: 


John Murray Corse was bora on the day that Ulysses Grant was 
thirteen years old. The scene of his birth was that neighborhood 
-4 made famous by the defeat of Braddock and the fortitude and skill of 
Colonel George Washington eighty years before. 

From the first he was a positive quantity, abounding in health, of 
bright and handsome presence, earnest, self-reliant, perhaps self-con- 
fident, a boy to be noted and remembered. At twelve, the military 
spirit was quickened in him by the events of the Mexican war and the 
return of the soldiers home, but the annals of Burlington in those days 
were short and simple. A sojourn of two years at West Point was the 
only peculiar event in his career until the days of 1851. Then twenty- 
six years of age, Governor Kirkwood commissioned him Major of the 
6th Iowa infantry. How he justified and repaid the trust and confidence 
of the War Governor has become aschoolboy’s story. The scrupulous 
; performance of ‘‘the daily round, the common task,’’ fast fitted him for 
4 wider responsibility and more conspicuous charge. His great Captain, 
in his classie story of the salvation of the Republic, his last but not 
least gift to his countrymen, calmly awaiting his departure, as his sol- 
diers pass before the vision of his memory, notes the brave and efficient 
: eommander who fell wounded in the fiery heights of Chattanooga; and 
; again lingers on the story as Sherman told it to him of the Pass of 
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firsiness of character add his military education fitted _ 


Allatoona, and writes on his, Roll of Honor: ‘Corse was a man 
never would surrender, one of the very able and efficient v 
officers produced by the war.’’** oo 

What more need be added? We know why they stood there. We 
know how they stood there. It was a new Thermopyle, after three | 4 
and twenty centuries. A sense of duty, the inspiration of the cause— 
of human liberty, ever old and ever new, held them steadfast. 

‘“‘Are all his conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, ‘ 

Shrunk to this little measure?’” 
Not so. Bearing the sword which the Prince of Peace proclaimed He 
came to bring—such as that under which the men of Massachusetts J 
won peace and liberty—his conquests were of equal rights and civil = 
order, his warfare that political truth should shine in every nook and 
corner of the Republic, and equal justice, sweeping away all barriers of 
wrong, dwell from the eastern to the western sea. 

In this house where the memory of asainted Mothert+, each day soften- 
ing and dispersing the rays of the ascending sun, is henceforth to be also 
the monument of filial affection: on this spot where two score years ago 
the presence of her who was to become the wife of his young manhood 
was wont to add grace and beauty to the homely sanctuary; it is fitting 
to testify that this man was us loyal, steadfast, considerate and true in 
his home relations and among his fellows, as the blunt, abrupt soldier 
of the Fifteenth Corps was in the service of the flag. As we look upon 
his sleeping face we are more and more persuaded that heroes of 
Allatoona are born and bred in loving homes. i 

This soldier died on the day he was fifty-eight years old. The 
child born in the year of ‘*‘Allatoona” is now of the age of him who 
held the ‘*Pass.** A generation has arisen which learns the story of 
the redemption of the Republic only by tradition. It is for us to pre- 
serve the truth of this tradition: for only so long as this continues to be 
a land of memory will it remain a land of promise. Our pulses are 
stirred as memory rests upon the array of our heroes who made the 
name of Iowa illustrious on a hundred battle-fields, from Wilson’s 
Creek to Bentonville and Appomattox. xone before, they are our 
leaders still; the story of their service is our highest inspiration. Our 
young Captain here coveted the remembrance of his comrades and 
countrymen. Poor in words to express the homage we would pay to 
his character, we now under the lead of a comradet in his most illustri- 
ous service reverently salute his passing from the shore of time to join 
his mighty Captain's last review. 


*Personal Memoirs of U. S.. Grant, II, 355-6. 


+The east window of the Chureh was put in by General Corse in 
1869, ‘‘In Memory of his Mother.’ She died Sept.28, 1866. 


{Frederic fle Croft, Sergeant Company C, 52d Illinois infantry, 
who of his own motion accompanied the detachment of General Corse 


from Rome to Allatoona, Oct. 4, 1864, now unfurled th 
: : : ne e draped fl 
before the bier, ; : aped flag 
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om Prenatal Corse 

OSE OAT coat piavinnaly Che last rites were 
ormed by the G. A. R., Post Commander Philip M. 
o commanding, the Rey. A. V. Kendrick, Chaplain. 
Co. H. fired the salute, and “taps” sounded the ana: s 
_ requiem. ‘ 

The Massachusetts Commandery of the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion of which General Corse was elected 
Commander in May, 1890, adopted an eloquent tribute to 
his memory, recounting his services, and inscribing his 
name ‘“‘as one of the bravest of the men who grandly 
helped preserve our freedom and nationality.” 

General Corse always refused to consider the sugges- 
tion that he was entitled under the law to a pension, and 
to one of a high rate, from the close of the war to the end 
of his life, but a grateful country by act of Congress the 
year after his death placed the name of his widow upon 
the pension roll, describing his services as ‘‘marked by 
distinguished personal bravery and among the most valu- 
able rendered to the country by any officer of his rank.” 

From many eloquent tributes to his fame, that pro- 
nounced before the Society of the Army of the Tennessee 
at its twenty-fifth annual meeting, by a son of General 
Sherman, is selected for its beauty and pathos, as an ap- 
propriate close to this paper. Father Thomas Ewing 
Sherman said: 


The finest of fine arts is the art of noble conduct. Of this your 
heroes gave signal examples. The discipline and self-denial of the sol- 
dier’s life culminate in the sacrifice demanded of him in the dread hour 
of battle. The nation has many heroes who stood that test, who faced 
great odds undaunted, and fell with their faces to the foe. You have 
given us champions who fought after they had fallen. The heroes of 
Allatoona have touched the limits of the sublime. Though their bodies 
are prostrate, their spirit is still erect, and that spirit is the spirit of 
the Army of the Tennessee. When French’s division closed up about 
Corse’s lines that October morning. and a flag of truce was sent de- 
manding surrender, bets were exchanged among the Confederates as 
to whether our fellows would yield without a blow. Had they known 
Corse, or Tourtelotte, or Rowett, there would have been no such 


Fe 

bets. No. ae sat ee 
bet when prostrate and pineniie Corse, Lough | ers : 
and an ear, was ready to whip all hell yet,’’ to use his own expression aay 
When one go tried and true, sucha typical soldier, leaves us, it is fitting u 
that a special garland should be laid upon his tomb. Permit me ob ‘ 
contribute to that chaplet a sprig of oak for his stanch intrepidity, lilies _ 
for the stainless integrity of his manhood, roses for the warmth of hiss = 
patriotism, and laurel for the victory he won: a single word for his | 
epitaph: ‘‘Soldier;” one more upon the pedestal, “Allatoona.” Were I 
privileged to preach his funeral oration, my text would be his words I~ 
have quoted. They are the soul of military eloquence. With such 
texts, and such men_as Corse to back them, America need not fear a 
world in arms, nor does she. 

Farewell, brave friend! a picked man where all were heroes: 
gallant, eager, single-minded and devoted; downright, hearty, generous 
and true; you reached the limit of the possible that day as you stood 
on the edge of destruction, not dizzy nor amazed, but with your soul. 
nailed to the flag-staff of your fortress. There let it rest forever. 
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PROSPERITY OF DUBUQUE.—We continue to have 
large additions to our population. Among the numerous 
arrivals of emigrants, we notice in particular a company 
of about fifty persons from Philadelphia, the gentlemen 
principally. mechanics, and all men of first-rate character; 
and the two smaller parties from Ohio, farmers and 
mechanics, men made of the right stuff for pioneers. 
Indeed, a calm observer must be struck at contemplating 
the business of a town only three years old. One will 
witness everywhere in Wisconsin, a surprising augmenta- 
tion of inhabitants, and a corresponding progress in wealth 
and improvement, but particularly in Dubuque and Des 
Moines counties. History furnishes no ig ers of such 
rapid advances.—Du Buque Visitor, June 22, 1836. 


JUDGE GEO, Ww. WAKEFIELD, 
of Sioux City 
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BY GEORGE W. WAKEFIELD. — 


_ 


E Charles Floyd, whose remains are buried in Iowa soil, 
‘merits the attention of Iowa people, and a place in the 
ANNALS of the Historical Department. | 
President Jefferson, upon the purchase of Louisiana 
in 1803, at once organized an expedition, under command 
of Captains Meriwether Lewis and William Clark. for its 
exploration. Nine young men from Kentucky volunteered 
and were mustered into the service of the United States 
for this expedition. Charles Floyd was one of the nine, 
and his home was in Jefferson county, Kentucky. Little 
_ is known of him outside of his service upon this expedi- 
2 tion. He was appointed sergeant, and in the roster of 
Lewis and Clark’s command of January 15, 1807, his re- 
cord, as copied verbatim by Dr. Elliott Coues, is as follows: 
5. Charles Floyd. ‘‘deceased the 20th. of August 1804—a 
young man of much merit—his father, who now resides in Kentucky, is 
a man much rispected, tho’ possessed of but moderate wealth. as 
the son lost his life while in this service I considered his father 
entitled to some gratuity in consideration of his loss, and also, that the 


- deceased being noticed in this way will be a tribute but justly due his 
merit.” 


The captains kept journals of the expedition, and 
under their direction, seven of the men kept journals. 
Sergeant Floyd was one of the men who kept a journal; 
and his journal was lost to the public until February 3, 
1894, when it was discovered by Prof. James Davie Butler, 
: among the manuscript collections of the Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Society, at Madison. A fac simile of the signature of 
Charles Floyd, appearing inside of the cover of his journal, 
is presented herewith, by permission of the Sioux City 
Journal. 
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Floyd’s journal gives us a glance at his mental opera- 
tions, and indicates that he was a careful and accurate 
observer. A comparison with other published journals 


shows that he was more careful than others in noticing 
the condition of their arms, and setting down the hours 
of embarking and tying up, the nature of the current and 
the state of the weather. The following extracts are 
selected from his journal, without reproducing the peculi- 
arities of the original spelling, capitalization, and punctu- 
ation: 

A journal commenced at river Dubois, Monday May 14, 1804. 
Showery day. Captain Clark set out at 3 o'clock p. m. for the western 


expedition. The party consisted of three sergeants and thirty-eight 
working hands, which manned the batteau and two perogues. 

Tuesday, July 31, 1804. We lay by to see the Indians, whom we 
expect here to see the Captains. I am very sick and have been for some 
time but have recovered my health again. The Indians have not come 
yet. This place is called Council Bluffs. 

Thursday, Augus: 2, 1804. To-day the Indians came, whom we 
had expected. They .ired many guns when they came in sight of us, 
and we answered them with the cannon. They came in about two 
hundred yards of us. Captains Lewis and Clark met them at shaking 
hands. We fired another cannon. 

On the 14th of August he states that the Omaha Indians 
have not lived at their town since the small pox was so 
bad four years before, when they burned their town; and 
the balance of this entry is given in the fac simile of part 
of the last page of his journal, presented herewith through 
the kindness of the Sioux City Jowrnal: 
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following day there was a council with some of the Omaha — 


Indians, which closed with a dance, in which, as Ble Da 


by Patrick Gass, Sergeant Floyd participated; and becom- 
ing overheated, and going upon guard duty shortly after- 


ward, he lay down on a sand bar and was soon seized with 
a fatal illness, growing worse until his death, August 20th. 


Dr. Elliott Coues, in his recent edition of the Lewis and | 


Clark History, in a note (p. 79) gives from the original 
manuscript of Captain Clark the following in substance: 


Sergeant Floyd is taken very bad, all at once, with a bilious colic. 
We attempt to relieve him without success. And yet he grows worse, 
and we are much alarmed at his situation. All attention to him; Ser- 
geant Floyd much weaker and no better: as bad as he can be; no pulse, 
and nothing will stay a moment on his stomach or bowels; died with a 
great deal of composure. Before his death he said to me, ‘‘I am going 
away, | want you to write mea letter..’ We buried him on the topof the 
bluff, one-half mile below a small river, to which we gave his name. He 
was buried with the honors of war, much lamented. A cedar post with 
the name, ‘‘Sergeant C. Floyd, died here the 20th of August, 1804,”’ 
was fixed at the head of his grave. This man at al] times gave us 
proofs of his firmness and determined resolution to do service to his 
country and honor to himself. After paying all honor to our deceased 


brother we camped at the mouth of Floyd’s river, about thirty yards 
wide. 


The journal of Patrick Gass says: 


On the 19th a council was held with these Indians, who appeared 
to wish to make peace with all nations. This day Sergeant Floyd 
became very sick and remained so all night. He was seized with a 
complaint somewhat like a violent colic. 

Monday, 20th. Sergeant Floyd continued very ill. We embarked 
early and proceeded, having fair wind and fine weather, till two o’clock, 
when we landed fordinner. Here Sergeant Floyd died, notwithstanding 
every possible effort was made by the commanding officers and other 
persons to save his life. We went on about a mile to high prairie hills 
on the north side of the river, and there interred his remains in the 
most decent manner our circumstances would admit; we then proceeded 
a mile further to a small river on the same side and encamped. Our 
commanding officers gave it the name of Floyd’s river, to perpetuate 
the memory of the first man who had fallen in this important expedition. 


Floyd's journal shows that they passed the mouth 
of Boyer river July 29th, the mouth of Soldier river August 


The last entry is dated August 18th; and on the 
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aught fish in Dnata GrecissAugust 16th: and ‘16th. 
Pirate show the passing of the Big Sioux river 


on he day following the burial of Floyd. 


- Floyd’s river was charted on Lewis’ map of 1806 


2 cs Pande bears his name. Floyd’s grave is marked upon 
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Clark's map of 1814 and Nicollet’s of 1843, and was for 
_ many years a landmark on the Missouri river. Bracken- 
ridge mentioned it in 1811. George Catlin found the cedar 
post intact, and made a sketch and painting of this bluff. 
Nicollet visited it in 1839 and says: 


We stopped before night at the foot of the bluff on whichis Floyd’s 


_ grave; my men replaced the signal, blown down by the winds, which 


marks the spot and hallows the memory of the brave sergeant who died 
here during Lewis and Clark’s expedition. 


So the memory of this place was preserved by ex- 


_ plorers and traders until the the Indian title was extin- 
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guished by treaty and the permanent settlements of the 
white man began. 

It was well known to the early settlers of Woodbury 
county and often visited by them. Thus it was that M. L. 
Jones of Smithland, in May, 1857, while on his way home 
visited the grave and found the river had so cut away the 
bluff that the coffin was exposed. He at once sent word 
to Sioux City. A committee consisting of numerous citi- 
zens promptly visited the grave, when they found that the 
river had already robbed it of a portion of its contents. 
At considerable peril they secured ‘‘the skull, lower jaw, 
one thigh and one shin, with quite'a number of smaller 
bones, together with relics of the coffin.” The committee 
took charge of the remains, and ‘‘on May 28, 1857, they 
were re-interred with appropriate ceremonies on the same 
bluff, within 200 yards of where they had formerly rested,” 
in the presence of a large concourse of people. It was 
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then planned to erect .a-monument over the grave of 
Sergeant Floyd; but, like many other good purposes, the 
plan was not carried out. . 

So rested in this new grave the remains of the brave 
sergeant and citizen soldier through the busy years during 
which north-western Iowa grew from an almost unbroken 
wild into a wide expanse of well-tilled and productive 
farms; and during these years, by the operation of 
natural laws every distinction that marked the grave 
had been obliterated and its exact location lost, except as 
it was approximately retained in the memories of old 
settlers who were familiar with it in the early days. 

Dr. Wm. R. Smith, who died July 1, 1894, had not 
forgotten the proposed monument over the sergeant’s 
grave, for in his will he made a bequest to assist in its 
erection. W. P. Holman, late of Sergeant Bluffs, in his 
life time also contemplated making a like bequest, and had 
joined Dr. Smith in procuring a petition to Congress for 
an appropriation, signed by 780 citizens of lowa. In the 
spring of 1895 the public attention at Sioux City was 
directed to the subject, and numbers of citizens visited the 
bluff to identify the exact location of the grave, but with- 
out success until May 30th, when it was discovered 
by John H. Charles, George Murphy and C. R. Marks. 
They deemed it advisable to have a larger number of 
interested persons present before opening the grave, and 
on June 6, 1895, there were present at Floyd’s Bluff J. C. 
C. Hoskins, 8. T. Davis, J. D. Hoskins, D. A. Magee, 
George Murphy, L. C. Sanborn, H. D. Clark, A. Gronne 
ger, A. M. Holman, L. Bates, E. R. Kirk, W. L. Joy, T. J. 
Stone, C. J. Holman, John H. Charles, J. P. Allison, W. 
B. Tredway, J. L. Follett, Jr., and C. R. Marks, most of 
whom had been present at the reburial in 1857. J. @. G. 
Hoskins was: chosen president and ©. R. Marks secretary 
of this meeting, and the secretary reported the opening 
of the grave as follows: ‘‘No depression of the erowatd 
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Nveiegce Sidirirsiowrns light or yellow, in 
-contras SN adreracndhig black surface earth. The 
_ top was removed for a few inches and the whole outline of 
_ agraye was plainly visible. The west end was dug into 
i to verify the location, and the original walls of the grave 
in the dark colored dirt were visible as the mixed yellow 
and black dirt was thrown out. At a few inches below the 
_ surface, at the head and foot were found pieces of oak , 
board about a foot long, much decayed, and at about four 
feet below the surface the coffin appeared, very much de- 
eayed but still in form, and the top caved in when struck 
with the spade. The skull and lower jaw were found at 
_ this west end in a good state of preservation, and a few 
other bones were at that end, but the grave was not further 
5 opened as the identification was deemed complete.” It 
was then resolved by those present to organize the ‘‘Floyd 
Memorial Association,” and the president and secretary, 
with A. M. Holman, Mitchell Vincent and George W. 
Wakefield, were constituted an executive committee to 
arrange future meetings, perfect the organization and pro- 
vide for a memorial meeting on August 20, 1895. The 
skull was then placed in the custody of the president and 
secretary, to be safely kept until August 20, and those who 
were present at the reburial in 1857, or then knew the lo- 
cation of the old and new grave, fourteen in number. made 
and signed a formal certificate stating the facts and iden- 
tifying the grave so found as ‘‘the place where now lie the 
remains of Sergeant Charles Floyd, the first soldier of the 
United States who died in the service in the new territory 
purchased from France.” The Executive Committee held 
five meetings, at which Mr. Hoskins resigned and John H. 
Charles was chosen president; arrangments for the me- 
morial meeting and permanent organization were furthered 
and completed, and the following persons added to the 
_ Executive Committee: Dr. Elliott Coues, Professor James 
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Davie Butler, Hon. Charles Aldrich, H, G. Burt, L. Bates, 
D. A. Magee and F’. C. Hills. The skull and lower jaw of 
Sergeant Floyd were placed in an earthenware urn made 
for the purpose by Holman Brothers, of Sergeant Bluffs, 
ou which was the following inscription: *‘Sergeant Charles 
Floyd. Died August 20, 1804. Re-interred May 28, 1857. 
Memorial services August 20, 1895.” The remaining bones 
were placed in another urn for burial, and these urns were 
securely sealed up. 

Measurements of the bones and skull were made by 
Dr. Grant J. Ross, the particulars of which are as follows: 

One femur, extreme length 18 inches; one tibia, length 
15 inches; one fibula, length 14? inches; circumference of 
skull 214 inches; diameter of lower part 5{ inches; horizon- 
tal length 74 inches; greatest length 7? inches; horizontal 
width 5? inches; bitemporal width5 { inches; frontal breadth 
41 inches; height 54 inches; upper facial height 3; inches: 
bimalar width 4} inches; greatest breadth of nasal cavity 2 
inches; greatest breadth of orbit 15 inches; greatest width of 
orbit 12 inches; length of profile of face 4$ inches. The 
horizontal length and width of this skull give a cephalic 
index of 76.66, which places it in the mesocephalic class. 

The memorial meeting of August 20th, ninety-one 
years after the first burial, was held at the grave of 1857 
on Floyd’s bluff, which is situated on the south side of lot 
8, in section 1, township 88 north, range 48 west. 

The Sioux City and Pacific R, R. provided a special train 
to convey the procession to the bluff, and the meeting was 
largely attended. John.H. Charles presided; the grave of 
1857 was opened in the presence of the meeting; the 
remains were viewed by those present and the formal 
exercises were opened by an address in behalf of Sioux 
City by George W. Wakefield. Professor Butler was then 
introduced and delivered an eloquent and touching funeral 
oration and presented for inspection the original journal 
of Sergeant Floyd. Hon. George D. Perkins next spoke 


» Lowe ee en. The soldier's 
ercise and honors were then given by General 
ncock Post No. 22, G. A. R. of Iowa, Post Commander 

_ Eugene Rice in charge and Rey. Dr. H. D. Jenkins acting 

_aschaplain. After this impressive ceremony Dr. Coues 

read an extract from Captain Clark’s journal, and Dr. S. 

_ P. Yeomans, who was present at the reburial in 1857, 

delivered an interesting address. A number of photographs 

were taken, and the urns containing the remains were 
then deposited, the grave filled, and a large stone slab 
placed covering the entire grave and bearing the following 

inscription: ‘Sergeant Charles Floyd. Died August 20, 

1804. Remains removed from 600 feet west and reburied 

at this place May 28, 1857. This stone placed August 20, 

1895.” The Articles of Incorporation were signed by 

numerous persons at the grave and in the evening resolu- 

tions were adopted and addresses delivered by Dr. Coues 
and Professor Butler. The Articles declare the object of 
the Association to be, ‘‘to commemorate the death and 
burial of Sergeant Charles Floyd, and the Lewis and 

Clark expedition, of which Sergeant Charles Floyd was a 

member, and for that purpose to acquire and hold neces- 

sary real estate and other property, to erect a monument,” 
ete. All who contribute one dollar or more are members. 

The annual meetings are to be held August 20th, and the. 

officers chosen for the first year are: President John H. 

Charles; Vice-Presidents, George W. Wakefield, Professor 

James D. Butler of Madison, Wis., Dr. Elliott Coues of 

Washington, D. C., H. G. Burt of Omaha, Neb., Mitchell 

Vincent of Onawa, Ia., Dr. S. P. Yeomans of Charles City, 

Ta., Rev. Dr. T. M. Shanefelt of Huron, S. D., Hon. Chas. 

Aldrich of Des Moines, Ia., W. P. Garrison of New York, 

Colonel W. Hancock Clark of Detroit, Mich., Hon. George 

D. Perkins of Sioux City, Ia., George Murphy of Sioux 

City, Ia., Jefferson K. Clark of New York City, Colonel 
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M. Lewis Clark of Louisville, Ky., Major John O'Fallon 
Clark of St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, C. R. Marks; Treasurer, 
D. A. Magee. 

So a new impetus has been given to the purpose 
of erecting a monument to the memory of Sergeant Floyd 
over his remains, and the appeal is and will be made to 
the people of this great State, and of the Nation, to furnish 
the means of accomplishing this purpose at no distant day. 
It is the business of the present to make history, but it is 
also the duty of the present to see to it that the history 
that has been made in the past be properly preserved and 
the memory of those who made it perpetuated for the 
future. The Association appeals to the present to perform 
this duty for Sergeant Charles Floyd. 


THE PASSING OF THE PIONEERS. 


Almost before they can realize the transition those 
who a few short years ago constituted the strength, sover- 
eignty and citizenship of this goodly county, find them- 
selves a scattered remnant among the on-surging hosts who 
are already upon the ground to take the place of those who 
fall. And while the rear guard of the receding generation 
are tenaciously clinging to the tenure by which they have 
heretofore held their places, they cannot but realize, as a 
melancholy fact, that their few remaining years must be 
spent in the midst of ‘ta generation that knew not Joseph.” 
Other generations may follow them who will have more in 
the way of luxuries, educational advantages and refine- 
ments. But there were privileges, advantages and experi- 
ences, enjoyed by the pioneers, that can never come to any 
succeeding generation. They hada monopoly of new coun- 
try life upon the extended prairies and grand old forests of 
Hamilton County. Theirs was the heritage of all its prim- 
itive glories. They enjoyed many things that can never be 
duplicated on the same territory as long as the sun moves 
forward on the dial plate of civilization. But the pioneers 
will soon be gone. He of the snowy beard and sharp scythe 


is close upon their tracks.—Hon. Isaiah Doane, in Webster 


City Freeman, December 4, 1895. 
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_HON. J. B. GRINNELL. 

The first article in this number of THE ANNALS pre- 
sents a very just estimate of the private worth and public 
services of this distinguished Iowan, who died March 81, 
1891. It was written by Professor Leonard F. Parker, 
one of the leading and well-known educators of our State, 


_ the friend and associate of Mr. Grinnell more than a quarter 


of a century. Professor Parker still ably fills the chair 
of History in Iowa College, and is the author of an elaborate 
monograph on ‘‘Higher Education in Iowa.” No man in 
the State knew Mr. Grinnell more intimately, and no one 
is better fitted to write a just estimate of the departed 
statesman. The life of J. B. Grinnell was filled with good 
works, many of which liveafter him. An intimate friend 


of Horace Greeley, and himself a ready writer, he was 


always a welcome contributor to the NEw YORK TRIBUNE, 
through which he spared no effort to apprise eastern people 
of the advantages presented by our young State to all 
home-seekers. It was often said of Mr. Grinnell that no 


_ other ten men did so much to advertise Iowa. His great 


topic was lowa,. and no man was better informed touching 
her resources and her needs. His enthusiasm in the cause 
of education found expression in building up Iowa College 
to its status during the past ten years. When it was 
destroyed by the great cyclone of 1882, he went to work 
with heroic courage to secure funds for rebuilding its ruined 
edifices. Inthis he was remarkably successful. He raised 
$100,000, of which amount he was himself a liberal giver. 


_ Wherever he went he woke up the spirit of Christian 
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benevolence and charity. The college regained more fhan = 2 
soil it lost, and it was not many months until it was in better 
condition than ever before. In every sphere of effort in | 
which he labored, whether in the pulpit, in the State _ 
the Legislature or in Congress, for the cause of education, or 
as a builder and manager of railroads, Mr. Grinnell proved 
himself an exceptionally able and usefulman. During his 
last illness he wrote his recollections of men and events, 
which appeared in a printed book after his death. In this 
work, written while suffering from a most painful disease, 
he paid generous and kindly tributes to scores of men | 
with whom he had been associated during his long and ; 
busy public life. All his old-time friendships seemed 
beautifully revived when the hand of affliction rested upon 
him most heavily. This book, as Professor Parker so 
pertinently states, is the best record of his life. It pre- 
sents his autobiography from his youth to near the time 
of his death, and sets forth the hopes and ambitions which 
were the inspiration of his busy life, and makes an endur- 
ing and beautiful record of his abiding friendships. It 
deserves a place in all our public libraries. 


A PRIMITIVE CAPITOL BUILDING. 


Weare apt to associate the editice where legislative 
bodies meet, and Governors and Councils exercise their au- 
thority, with some degree of elegance, stability and solid- 
ity. But there was a wide departure from this ideal in the 
first Capitol of Wisconsin, when the region now known as 
Iowa formed a part of that large Territory. President 
Jackson approved the bill establishing the territorial gov- 
ernment of Wisconsin, April 20, 1836. Ten days later 
General Henry Dodge was appointed Governor. The 9th 
day of September following Governor Dodge issued his 
proclamation, stating the number of members of the council 
and house of representatives that each of the six counties 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. ole 


was entitled to, ordering that ‘‘the first election shall 
be held the 2nd Monday of October next ensuing,” and that 
the legislative assembly should convene at Belmont in the 
county of lowa on the 25th day of the same month. Two 
of the six counties lay on the west side of the Mississippi, 
to wit: Des Moines and Dubuque. Dubuque elected as 
members of the council, John Foley, Thomas McCraney 
and Thomas McKnight: and to the house of representatives, 
Loring Wheeler, Hardin Nowlin, Hosea T. Camp, P. H. 
Engle and Patrick Quigley. Des Moines elected to the coun- 
cil Jeremiah Smith, Jr., Arthur B. Inghram and Joseph 


= 


FIRST CAPITOL OF WISCONSIN. 
B. Teas: and to the house, Isaac Leffler, Thomas Blair, 
Warren L. Jenkins, John Box, George W. Teas, Eli Rey- 
nolds and David R. Chance. The session lasted until about 
the 9th day of December. It was held in a building 
of which we present the azcompanying engraving. 
THE ANNAES is indebted for the use of this cut 
to the office of our Secretary of State. It origin- 
ally appearedin one of the publications of the Wiscon- 
sin State Historical Society whence it was procured for the 
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“Towa Official Record” for 1893. Its faithful representa- 
tion of the ancient edifice is attested by Hon. Theo. S. Par- 
vin of Cedar Rapids, Judge W. H. Utt* of Dubuque, and 
other residents of Iowa at this time. Excellent work was 
done by that first legislature, though the council consisted 
of but 13 members, and the house of representatives of but 
26. Its laws fill a volume of 88 pages, and while some 
were of a local and temporary character and now cbsolete, 
all seem to have been necessary at the time, and many of 
their wise provisions are still in force. Certainly, in the 
matters of education, libraries, the organization of town- 
ships and counties, location of roads, etc., etc., the work 
of those pioneer law-makers was well done. 

This ‘‘Capitol” and the accommodations of the town 
were so meager that Hon. Jeremiah Smith, Jr., a member 
of the council, offered to erect a suitable building in Bur- 
lington, if the legislature would hold its next sesssion at 
that place. This offer was accepted, provided the public 
buildings were not sooner completed in Madison, where the 
law located the permanent capitol of the Territory of Wis- 
consin. The next session (winter of 1837-8) was held at 
Burlington—the temporary capital—as well as the extra 
session which convened the 11th day of June, 1838. After 
this sudden and conspicuous elevation into the capital of 
the vast region then known as Wisconsin Territory, Bel- 
mont lapsed into its previous obscurity. The Cyclopedias 
do not even mention it, while the last edition of Lippin- 
cott’s great Gazetteer gives itsix lines. mentioning sundry 
old mounds near by, but does not even state that it was 
formerly the seat of the territorial government. 

Hon. Hardin Nowlin, referred to above, settled at 
Dubuque in 1833. He was prominent as an early surveyor 


ie *OT have several times seen the old capitol building at Belmont 
The eut you give is a correct picture as it existed from 1863 to 1874 
ae ‘5 I think it is torn down now. The site of the town has long since 
een part of a farm.’’ Letter of Hon. W. H. Urr ‘8. BYR 
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lasisinyates of both ; hee 


2) and Araxtricnaiba alarge amount of 
for the U. S. Land Office in N. E. Iowa. The last 


ning eteen years of his life were spent in Waterloo, where 
he died at the residence of his son-in-law, Hon. H. B. Allen, 
Oct. ie ie 


WAR R RELICS. 


~ 
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It required considerable time and effort to secure any 


_ of these desirable objects for the Historical Department. 


Private individuals who are in possession of such articles 
—received, in most cases, from some father, brother, or son, 
who fought for his nation’s life—are at first shocked at 


the idea of ‘‘giving them away.” A father may wish that 


his sword, pistols or musket, shall descend to his son, and 
so remain in the family. But it is seldom that the third 


_ generation regards these objects as very precious—though 


there are, of course, exceptions. Too many of them are con- 
signed to the garret or other lumber room, to be eaten up 
by rust, or destroyed by fire. But to us it seems far better 
that these objects should be presented or loaned to the 


_ State, for preservation in our beautiful Capitol—a fire 


proof edifice. Few can ever see such relics when retained 
by private persons, to say nothing of the constant risk of 
loss. It dignifies and ennobles the sword of a hero, when 
it can be said that his State guards it as one of her sacred 
treasures. So far as the question of safety is concerned, 
we believe there can be no better custodian than the State 
of Iowa. And then, the interest with which war-worn 
relics are regarded by the people ought of itself to be a 
sufficient reward for all such loans and gifts. Gradually, 
we believe, the owners of such articles throughout the State 
are coming to the same conclusion. The Department has 
received the sword and pistols—‘‘the sword of Donelson” 
—of Gen. J. M. Tuttle; the swords of the two Bellnaps, 
with the old-fashioned pistols belonging to the father; the 


- 
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swords of Generals J. A. Williamson and Ed Wright; Col. 
Wm. T. Shaw; Col. (Gov.) W. M. Stone, and Lieut. Geo. 
Wilson of the Blackhawk war. Quite a number of others 
have been promised to the Department and will doubtless 
come in erelong. Among the commissions, letters and 
papers, thus far secured are those of Generals G. M. 
Dodge, William W. Belknap, James A. Williamscn and 
James M. Tuttle. 

The Department has also obtained a small collection 
of rifles, muskets, carbines, pistols, sabers, projectiles, 
an ancient Mexican swivel gun, etc., by purchase from 
the Rock Island Arsenal; and by act of Congress, (the 
passage of which was secured by U.S. Senator W. B. 
Allison and Representative J. A. T. Hull), two 100=pounder 
Parrott rifles and a 13-inch mortar. This last item with 
its carriage weighs 22,000 lbs. Its ‘‘record” is aboutas good 
as one could be made, for it was used in the bombardment 
of Forts St. Philip and Jackson below New Orleans, in 
the siege of Vicksburg, and in several minor engagements. 
The Parrott rifles were mounted on vessels of war and in 
use during the rebellion. 

When the Confederate arsenal at Selma, Alabama, 
was broken up after the rebellion, some of the war material 
was brought to the Arsenal, at Rock Island, Ills., where it 
has remained until very recently. Among this was a lot 
of cannon primers, some of which were imported from 
England, as the manufacturer’s name in London attests. 
They doubtless ‘‘ran the blockade.” One parcel of these 
primers was put up ‘tin Dixie,” and shows the straits to 
cee the cone were reduced for wrapping paper. 

1e outer covering is aleaf from the New Testament— 
being portions of the 9th and 10th chapters of Romans. 
A few of these items have reached the Historical Depart- 
ment, through the courtesy of Col. A. R. Buffington, who is 
in command at Rock Island. 


r . . e 
Chese are all interesting souvenirs of the great Civil 
War. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PORTRAIT OF EDWIN MANNING. 


P Drs Mornes, Iowa, September 14, 1895. 

My Dear Stzr:—Largely through your active labors and influence, 
inspired thereto by a love of the State and a desire to preserve its valuable 
history, we have in your growing and much-prized Department, and 
other rooms of our beautiful Capitol, the likenesses of most, if not all 
our early governors and judges. those filling places in other executive 
departments, as well as eminent legislators and others. To-day, on 
behalf of his family and many friends, I ask you to accept the likeness 
of an old representative, not so much of official life, as of the largest 
business interests of our great State—a pioneer merchant, banker, and 
farmer, who has nobly and intelligently aided Iowa in her marvelous 
growth and development, and who, in turn, admits how much Iowa 
has done for him. 

Edwin Manning, a native of Connecticut, almost eighty-six years of 
age, was a few years a resident of Pennsylvania, coming, however, to 
Iowa in 1837, settling in that oft-spoken of, ‘historic county, Van 
Buren,” (and at Keosauqua), where he has since continuously resided, 
bringing up a large family, and more prominently connected, perhaps, 
with every material. educational, and religious interest of that county, 
if not of the south east and other parts of Iowa, than any other man 
now living. The only official position he ever held was Commissioner 
of the Des Moines River Improvement, (1856-9), and yetit is proper to say 
that, without his asking, his name has been more than once prominently 
mentioned in connection with local representative positions, and also 
for Governor and member of Congress. He, however, never sought 
nor desired political preferment, preferring the quiet of his excellent 
family and that business life for which he always had pre-eminent 
aptitude. 

The life of Mr. Manning has been far from common. Starting a 
poor boy, for almost sixty years he has continued in the small place 
where he settled, and of which he was one of the proprietors, content 
to enjoy an elegant home, surrounded by old friends, going to his daily 
work at store, bank, or farm, often to each or all daily, working in all 
capacities most laboriously, giving liberally, and yet as a rule without 
the knowledge of any other than himself and good wife, to the poor, as 
also to churches and educational institutions, accumulating a fortune 
hardly equalled by any other in the state, content -to be the leading 
business man of his locality, a fitting and accredited representative of 
the pioneer men of this great State. Such aman may not be entitled to 
wear medals, or have his merits heralded as a public official, or acquire 
prominence in politics, and yet is worthy of the highest place when we 
come to write oir history. Simple and unostentatious in manners, he 
isa striking example that ‘‘potentates are not necessarily found in 
cabinets,’ but often rather in the humble and active walks of life. 
And hence the appropriateness of haying this faithful portrait, made in 


his old age, among those who labored in our upbuilding, and whose 
examples are worthy of imitation by those to sueceed us. I therefore 
_ most respectfully ask you to accept and care for it. Tam, 


Yours very truly, 


* GEO. G. WRIGHT. 
CHARLES ALDRICH, Esq. 


The above letter by Ex-Chief Justice Wright was accompanied bya 
fine portrait in oil, from the easel of John Mulyany, of Hon. Edwin 
Manning. ‘his valuable gift by Mr. Manning’s family now hangs in 
the Historical Department. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Exprepirions or ZEBULON MonTGoMERY Pixs, To Headwaters of the 
Mississippi River, Through Louisiana Territory, and in New Spain, 
during the years 1805-6-7. A New Edition, now first reprinted in 
full from the original of 1810, with copious critical commentary, 
memoir of Pike, new map and other illustrations, and complete in- - 
dex, by Elliott Coues. New York; Francis P. Harper, 1895. 

It will be remembered by our readers that Dr. Coves brought out 
jn 1893, a superb edition of the Expedition of Lewis and Clark. The 
present work follows almost as a natural consequence. For the task of 
editing these great and quite unique records of early western explora- 
tions, no other man in this country is so well equipped. We have, how- 
ever, heretofore spoken of his high qualifications for this work which 
has beena labor of love on his part. He has himself been over the 
ground traversed by our early explorers. But when he determined to 
prepare new editions of their works he again visited much of the same 
territory, becoming so intimately acquainted with their several routes 
that he was able to identify the precise localities of most of their camp- 
ing places. Added to his extensive knowledge Dr. Coues entered upon 
his work in a spirit of the highest enthusiasm If a point which he 
wished to establish was in any way obscure, he spared neither time, 
effort nor expense to learn the exact truth. He spent several weeks in 
1894 in tracing out that intricate labyrinth known as the headwaters 
of the Mississippi—following the footsteps of Pike, up and around, until 
he reached the very source of the great Father of Waters—verifying and 
amplifying the records of that expedition as well as those of J. V. 
Brower, and other reliable explorers. Really, such painstaking edi- 
torial work is but seldom seen. It is so rare as to be altogether excep- 
tional. The consequence is, that we now have editions of these early 
Travels to which it would seem that very little, if anything, can be 
added in the future. By extracts from original documents, references 
to many volumes of later date, among which were histories of Iowa 
counties, and copious notes of his own, he has more than doubled the 
text of the firsteditions. In many instances in which officers or soldiers 
are named he has recorded their history from their entry into the 
military service to the end of their lives, giving them due credit for 
their services to their country, thus keeping their memory green for 
all time. These volumes to casual examination might seem over-bur- 
dened with annotations, but every note conveys information illustrative 
of the text, or adding to our knowledge of western life and history. 
‘*Pike’s Expeditions’? becomes quite an important Iowa book, from the 
fact that he traveled all the way by the Mississippi river, meeting 
parties of Indians, and visiting their camps or towns and recording his 
observations and experiences in advance of all other explorers. Upon all 
this the wide and exact knowledge of his present editor throws a flood 


redecessor, is accompanied by a copious 
ortrait of the explorer, and other illustrations. 
the editor performed his task, that we shall look in vain for 

books of tray eg hoseae bap approaching it in completeness.* With 

_ such a measure of success already achieved, Dr. Coues should not rest 
i his useful labors until he has given the benefit of his knowledge 
and experience to preparing like editions of several other volumes of 
western exploration. Then he should crown his useful life with an 
account of his own experiences in camp and field, and of the great sur- 
_ vey with which he was long and usefully connected. We will only add 
_ that the present edition of each of these works is limited to a thousand 
copies, and that the opportunity of securing them will speedily pass away. 


Tue AmeRicAN HistoricaL Review. Board of Editors: George B. 
Adams, John Bach McMaster, Albert Bushnell Hart, William 
“- M. Sloane, Harry Pratt Judson, H. Morse Stephens. Managing ° 
a p- Editor: J. Franklin Jameson. Issued Quarterly. Vol. I. No. I. 
‘: October, 1895. New York and London: Macmillan Company. $3 
ay per year. ; 
By, While but one number of this work has been issued, its typographi- 
eal appearance is so fine, its board of editors so distinguished for their 
historical writings and researches, and its articles of such high and 
"i permanent value, that it has met with most cordial welcome from the 
leading scholars and editors of this country.. Much was anticipated 
when its appearance was announced under such auspices, but this first 
number happily met every expectation. It starts out with the highest 
promise, and in the hands of the great house of the Macmillans is sure 
of an audience of scholars and book worms in all English-speaking 
countries. Their imprint is a guaranty of the highest excellence. Of 
the 208 pages 87 are given to the following historical articles: ‘‘History 
and Democracy,’ by William M. Sloane; ‘‘The Party of the Loyalists 
‘in the American Revolution,” by Moses Coit Tyler; ‘‘The First Castilian 
: Inquisition,’’ by Henry C. Lea; ‘‘Count Edward de Crillon,’’ by Henry 
4 = Adams; and ‘‘Western State-Making in the Revolutionary Era,” by 
- Frederick J. Turner. Original, unpublished documents fill 14 pages, 
signed reviews of historical works 86 pages, the remaining 14 being 
devoted to ‘*Notes and News.’’ The article which has attracted most 
: attention is that of Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, on ‘‘The Party of the 
? Loyalists of the American Revolution.’’ Every person whose memory 
goes back fifty years or more will recall the bitter obloquy heaped upon 
the ‘‘Tories” of Revolutionary times—those who doubted the wisdom of 
_ separating from the mother country. No wordsof execration seemed 
bitter enough to express the popular contempt and detestation in which 
they were held. ~**Even yet,’’ says Prof. Tyler, ‘‘in this last decade of 
the nineteenth century, it is by no means easy for Americans * * * 
to take a disinterested attitude, that is, a historical one, towards those 
Americans who thought and fought against the Revolution.” He be- 
lieves that ‘‘a solid century * * * shonld bea refrigerator for 
over-heated political emotion,’ and that the time has arrived when 
history can deal fairly and justly by that maligned and misrepresented 
class. The ‘Tories’ inéluded at least one-third of the people—a 
number so yast that it “‘can hardly deserve longer to be turned out of 
court in so summary and contemptuous a fashion as that in which it has 
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* A brief account of ‘‘Pike’s Explorations” may be found in Vol. lo this § 8 

of THE ANNALS, pp. 531-53¢. In No. 4 of the present volume, pp. 20-31, we pier the 

notes of the editor on his visit to the headwaters of the Mississippi, from advance 
sheets of the work. 
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been commonly disposed of by American writers.” ‘‘Hardly have we 
known, ee have we been reminded, that the side of the Loyalists, 
as they called themselves, of the Tories as they were scornfully nick- 
named by their opponents, was even in argument not a weak one, and 
in motive and sentiment not a base one, and in devotion and self-sacrifice 
not an unheroic one.” The article, which is an elaboration of these 
facts, is a very able one and has been the subject of wide and favorable 
comment. , 

Since the foregoing was written we have received the January 
number of this admirable work, which bears out all that has been said 
in its praise by the American press. In its broad and beautiful pages 
are appearing articles of the highest merit and importance, and its sur- 
vey of the field of History gives its readers the amplest information 
touching everything that is transpiring in the direction of news, investi- 
gations and publications. It takes its place at once as the highest 
eurrent and standard authority in this country. 


NOTABLE DEATHS. 


The veteran lawmaker, DANIEL F. Minter, of Lee County, who 
died December 9th at the home of his daughter in Omaha, had long been 
known as one of the most notable of our pioneers. Tall and command- 
ing in figure, with white hair falling nearly to his shoulders, a massive 
forehead and eagle eye, walking erect as in his youthful days, his keen 
intellect well preserved at eighty years of age, he was a stalwart repre- 
sentative of the founders of this great State. He was bornin Maryland, 
October 4th, 1814. Atan early age he began the study of law, and 
in April, 1839, came to the newly organized Territory of Iowa. In 
polities he was a Whig, and soon made his mark as alawyer and public 
speaker. In 1840 he was elected representative in the third territorial 
Legislature, and fifty-four years later was again chosen to represent his 
county in the House. He was nominated in 1848 by the Whigs of the 
first district for Member of Congress. His Democratic competitor was 
Col. Wm. Thompson, familiarly known as *‘Blaek Bill Thompson.”* He 
entered into the contest with great vigor, reducing Thompson’s majority 
from 544 of the year before to 386. Mr Miller contested the election, 
and upon investigation Congress decided that Thompson was not elected, 
but refused to award the seat to Mr. Miller, whereupon a special elec- 
tion was held to fill the yaeaney. Thompson and Miller were again 
nominated by their respective parties, and after an exciting contest 
Miller was elected by a majority of 632, and beeame the first Whig Con- 
gressman from Iowa. He had done an act of charity to an old and 
destitute Mormon which so pleased that people that they voted for him 
toaman, Although born and raised in a slave state, he was an anti- 
slavery man, and when the Republican party was organized was chosen 
by its first State Convention held at Iowa City in 1856, as one of the ean- 
didates for presidential elector. Ile was one of those who cast the 
vote of Iowa for Fremont for President. In 1860 he became an inde- 
pendent candidate for Judge of the Supreme Court, receiving the sup- 
port of the Democrats, but was defeated by Judge Wright, the Repub- 
liean candidate, From this time to the close of his life he acted with 
the Democratic party. He was always an able and independent advo- 
cate of most of the reform measures of his times. He had in early life 
worked for the abolition of slavery and imprisonment for debt, and later 
for prohibition of the liquor traffic, the granting of suffrage to women, 
and pensions to all Union soldiers who served through the war. He 
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was actively engaged in the practice of law for more than half a century 
and a lawyer of unusual ability. It is stated that he was employed as 
counsel in no less than forty-five murder trials, winning all but two of 
them. He found time to write a work on rhetoric which became a 


school text book, and did a large amount of literary work at various 


times. Daniel F. Miller was among the last of our pioneer statesmen 
whose residence and services dated back to early territorial days. The 
work of a long and useful life was given to the up-building of the State 
which he loved so well. He was in public life with Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn and Benton, with Jones and Dodge of our own State, and lived in 
Iowa from the administration of its first territorial Governor, Robert 
Lueas, up to that of the present Governor, Frank D. Jackson. During 
his life within its borders Iowa grew from a frontier wilderness to one 
of the most progressive. productive, and influential members of the 
Union, and it owes not a little of its wonderful development to the un- 
tiring Jabor, wisdom, and influence for good of such honored pioneers 
as Daniel F. Miller and his co-workers. 


GENERAL Ep Wrteut died in Des Moines, Dec. 6th. He was born 
near Salem, Ohio, June 27, 1827. He received a common school eduea- 
tion, and in 1848 married Miss Martha Thompson. The young couple 
moved to Cedar County, Iowa, in 1852, making their home in a Quaker 
settlement of John Brown fame, not far from Springdale. When acon- 
vention was called by the anti-slavery people of the State to organize a 
new party in 1856, Ed Wright was one ef the delegates from Cedar county. 
That convention put the first Republican ticket in the field, and chose 
delegates to the first National Republican Convention, which nominated 
Fremont for President. The next fall he was elected representative 
from Cedar County in the last Legislature which met in Iowa City. He 
was re-elected in 1857, and served in the first Legislature which convened 
in Des Mvines. When the war of the rebellion broke out, he assisted in 
organizing the 24th regiment, of which he was commissioned Major. 
He made an excellent officer, taking part in some of the bloodiest 
battles around Vicksburg. He was also in General Banks’ disastrous 
Red River Expedition, and with Sheridan in his brilliant campaign 
through the Shenandoah Valley. He was several times wounded in 
battle, and was promoted successively to Lieutenant Colonel, Colonei, 
and brevet Brigadier General. At the close of the war he returned to 
his Cedar county farm, and at the next election was again sent to the 
Legislature, and chosen speaker of the House. In 1866 he was elected 
Secretary of State, twice re-elected, serving six years with great 
efficiency. In 1873, when work was begun on the new State House, 
he was chosen secretary of the commissioners charged with its con- 
struction, and soon after became assistant superintendent of the work. 
He proved to be the right man for the place, carefully guarding the 
interests of the State in all the details for the erection of the new 
capitol. After its completion he was made custodian of the building, 
holding that position until 1890. No public official served the State 
with more fidelity than General Wright. His work was done intelli- 
gently and with a scrupulous care for the public interest. He won the 
confidence and esteem of all who knew him. Few men in public life 
have made so many friends, or so few ‘enemies. 


Mrs. CAROLINE V. CLARKE, an old-time resident of Iowa City, died 
at her home in Washington, August 22nd. She wasthe wife of Hon. 
William Penn Clarke, a prominent pioneer of Iowa, one of the framers 
of the present constitution of our State, and many years reporter of 


‘the Supreme Court. 
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FAYETTE Procrok DuNGAN, only son of Lieut. Governor Dungan, 
died Sept. 9th in Chicago, at the early age of 35. _ He was born in 
Chariton and grew to manhood there, learning the printing business in 
the newspaper offices of that town. When G. H. Ragsdaie of The 
Chariton Putriot, was elected State Printer, Fayette, who was em- 
ployed in his office, came to Des Moines and took a responsible place 
in the new establishment. Some time later he wentto Omaha 


and was for several years employed on The Bee. A few years ago he 


accepted a position on The Chicago Journal, having charge of the 
advertising department. He proved to be a most valuable man and 
was doing excellent service and winning a high place in that branch of 
newspaper work, when he was stricken down by the fatal malady which 
terminated his life. 


CAPTAIN J. W. LuKE, chairman of the Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners, died at his home in Hampton, December 20th. He was born in 
Albany couuty, N. Y., in March, 1840. His parents removed to Illinois 
when he was a school boy. In 1861 he enlisted in the 15th Illinois 
Infantry, serving through the war. He was wounded at the battle of 
Shiloh, and afterwards promoted to Captain of his company. After the 
war he studied law and entered upon its practice at Galena. He came 
to Iowa in 1881, settling at Hampton. In 1885 he was elected a repre- 
sentative in the Legislature. He was re-elected in 1887, and was one 
of the leading members of the House. He was elected Railroad Com- 
missioner in 1890, and re-elected in 1893. A faithful and efficient 
public servant, he was highly esteemed by all who knew him. 


JOHN GARAGHTY, a well known pioneer of Fort Dodge, died in 
Kansas, July 3rd. He was born at Lancaster, Ohio, in 1811. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1835, and in 1836 married Rachel A. Clark, a 
niece of Hon. Thomas Ewing. ‘They removed to the new frontier town 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa, in 1855, where Mr. Garaghty entered upon the 
practice of his profession. He was was one of the founders of 
the Catholic church and school at that place. Governor C. C. 
Carpenter writes of Mr. Garaghty: *‘He was a playmate and boyhood 
friend of General Sherman and John Sherman. He was a poet and 
well-read lawyer, but lacked the aggressive force necessary to fight his 
way in the court room. But in the preparation of cases and orderly 
arrangement of papers, he had no superior at the bar. He was devoted 
to his family, loved his church, was a true patriot and an honest man.”’ 


Mrs. EvizABere SS. HENN died at Fairfield August 7th. She was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1820, and when a young girl eame to 
Burlington, Iowa, with an uncle. Here she grew to womanhood and 
was married to Bernhardt Henn at the home of General A. C. Dodge, 
August 6, 1841. Her husband was elected to Congress in 1849, serving 
four years. Mrs. Henn was in her earlier days a leader in society and 
charitable work in Burlington. She was one of the founders of the 
public library at Fairfield, having made the first subscription for its 
establishment. The prominence of her husband in early Iowa history 
and politics together with her own fine personal qualities, gave Mrs. 
Henn a state-wide acquaintance. 

ELiAs Jessup, who died in California, December 14th, was a 
prominent member of our State Senate, 1874-8. He was nominated for 
Governor by the Prohibition party in 1877, receiving about 10,000 votes. 
He removed to Oregon in 1880 and two years later was elected to the 
Senate of that State. He settled in Caifornia in 1887. 
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J r3, at the age o years and 8 months. 
was born in F > and educated in seminary and college for the 
Catholic iesthood. Rt. Rey. Matthias Loras, the first Catholic Bishop 
2 Dubuque, had returned to 
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France in 1849, in the hope of bringing 
ae : 
f which included the early settlements along the Mississippi and 30,000 
Indians in Minnesota. Young Trevis volunteered for the work, and 
reached this country the following spring. From that time until his 
_ death he was an earnest worker for his church, distinguished for his 
: benevolence and Christian charity. During this long period he re- visited 
his native conntry, spending some time there in church work. He was 
several years ago chosen Vicar General of the Diocese, which 
_ position he held at the time of his death, being closely associated 
with Bishop Cosgrove. The Democrat and Leader of Davenport both 
paid the highest tributes to the nemory of the aged priest. 


Witiiam H. Hoitmes who died in Neligh, Nebraska, on the 13th of 
? December, was for many years a prominent state official in Iowa. He 
ei was a native of the state of New York where he was born in 1828. He 
=" came to Iowa in 1851, settling on a farm near Wyoming, Jones County. 
In 1861 he was elected to the State Senate forthe full termoffour years. 
} - Upon the organization of the Senate, in 1862, he was made chairman of 
the committee of Ways and Means. At the next election he was chosen 
State Treasurer, and re-elected, serving four years. In 1865 he was 
one of the Trustees of the State Agricultural College, and President of 
the Board. He removed to Nebraska many years ago. 


The recent death at Washington D. C. of RicHarp H. SYLVESTER, 
removes one of the most vigorous and graceful writers of early Iowa. 
Mr. Sylvester settled at Iowa City in 1854. He became one of the 
editors of the old Capital Reporter, then the leading Democratic paper 
in Iowa. On this paper he did most effective work for his party, the 
Capital city, and the State, for six years, attaining high rank as an 
4 editor and most accomplished political writer. ‘Though not a public 
é. speaker, he was yet one of the influential leaders of his party. He was 
% affable, genial, and popular, making friends everywhere. His political 
= writing was never marred by personal abuse, and many of his warmest 
friends were his political opponents. He removed to Washington many 
years ago, and was an editorial writer on the daily Post of that city, up 

; to the time of his death. 
77 
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Dr. G. M. STAPLEs. one of our most eminent physicians and sur- 


e. geons, died at Dubuque, September 7th, at the age of 68. He came to 

a Towa in 1856, settling at Dubuque, where he at once entered upon his 

e life-work as a physician. In November, 1861, he was commissioned 

4 Surgeon of the 14th Iowa, commanded by Colonel William T. Shaw. 

F He did excellent service at the battles of Fort Donelson, Shiloh, and in 

Me the disastrous Red River campaign. He was promoted to medical di- 

a rector, with the rank of Lt. Colonel. After the war, he returned to 

s to Dubuque where he acquired the largest practice of any physician in. 
(i Towa. He was an able writer and contributed numerous valuable 

x papers to the leading medical] journals of the country. 
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pper D Hiiacs 18 1886, aining - ith the p pel 
terwards established the West Bend Tribune in Palo Alto 
vears later he removed to South Dakota and founded the & 

| which he was editing up to the time of his death. He 
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“a writer of vigorous English, and seemed to enjoy the hard wor 
‘conventional freedom, and moderate pecuniary rewards of frontier | 


He was 75 years of age at the time of his death. 


<j 


Joe, P. Davis, who died in this city -Dec. 20, was an old-time 
abolitionist. He was also during his long and useful life an uncompro-— 
mising advocate of temperance and woman’s suffrage. In these re 
he was an earnest worker from boyhood, never flinching from consid: 
ations of policy, and never intimidated by opposition. He was born in| 
Ohio in 1822, coming here in 1860. He was one of the founders of the 
Unitarian chureh in Des Moines, of which he was a highly esteemed 
member. 4 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


An unavoidable delay in issuing this number of THe ANNALS en- | 
ables us to make brief reference to Ex-Chief Justice George @ Wright, 
who died in this city on the 11th day of this month (Jan. 1896) in his 76th 
year. He had from the first interested himself very greatly in the suc- 
cess of the Historical Department and this magazine. Among other 
things he was ipvstrumental in procuring a fine oil portrait of his 
friend, Hon. Edwin Manning. This he had presented, accompanying 
the gift with the letter printed on pages 321-22. On Monday afternoon, 
the 6th inst., just before he left his office for the last time, the writer 
called upon him with the proof-sheet of this letter, upon which he made 
slight corrections. He did not again leave his home. His protracted 
ill health ended his life five days later. At our suggestion he had 
written his recollecti ns of many leading menin early lowa, one of which 
isin our hands fer p — .eation, The others will doubtless be given to 
to the press in due ti e. We hope to publish in an early number of 
THE ANNALS a just t*ibute to his useful, honored and beautiful life 
from the pen of one’ wo knew him long and well. 
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